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Carefully  designed  to  meet  every 
warehouse  and  service  need! 


Again,  we  are  glad  to  have  served  one  of  the  nation's  top 
stores.  This  time  it  is  in  Baltimore  ...  a  new  building  to  help 
the  Hecht  Company  maintain  the  customer  service  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  their  steady,  healthy  growth,  over  the 
years. 

For  30  years,  Abbott  Merkt  has  been  designing  such  service 
buildings  as  well  as  stores,  shopping  centers,  parking  facilities 
and  materials  handling  systems  for  America's  leading  mer¬ 
chants.  May  we  put  our  experience  to  work  for  you? 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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what’s  in  store  for  you... 


»  brand-new,  instant-starting 

Ball  Point...  from  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  pen  makers 


watch  these  pages 
for  all  the 
important  details! 
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isRealluBIG! 

IE  IN  DISPLAYS  AND  REAP  THE  REWARD 
MAKE  1956  YOUR  BIG  B  to  S  YEAR 

Vogue  and  Harper’s  Bazaar  have  been  building  a  big  ^^send  ’em 
in  to  buy”  reputation.  That’s  why  Mission  Valley  Fabrics  is  load¬ 
ing  them  with  ads — color  ads — in  August  1956. 


DISPLAY*  ADVERTISE  .  PUBLICIZE 

Tie  in  your  store’s  display  and  advertising  by  featuring  the  brands 
advertised.  Check  now  with  your  resources.  Line  up  stocks.  Select 
display  garments  and  pick  your  windows.  Don’t  miss  Mission 
Valley’s  big-budget  promotion. 


NOW’S  THE  “GOLDEN  MARGIN”  TIME 

Extra  sales  mean  a  good  season.  Open-to-buys  will  profit  from  this 
big  promotion.  Phone  the  resources  if  your  stock  is  light.  By  all 
and  any  means  don’t  miss  this  boat. 


tlLLIONS  OF  MOTHERS 

ill  react  to  the  stimnli 
of  these  four  full  color 
idvertisements.  You  can 
reach  ’em  with  your  own 
tie-in  ads  and  displays. 


IGtSTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF 
EW  BRAUNFELS  TEXTILE  MILLS 
NEW  BRAUNFELS.  TEXAS 


of  course  they’re  all 


This  tag  is  your  guarantss 
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the  Month  in  Retailing 


Is  the  Retailer  Obsolete? 

ONE  industrial  designer  who  sees 
no  future  for  the  great  retail 
shopping  centers  or,  indeed,  for  retail 
stores  at  all,  is  J.  Gordon  Lippincott 
of  Lippincott  &  Margules. 

In  the  next  decade,  he  said  recently, 
the  shopping  center  will  shift  to  the 
home.  The  consumer  will  select  and 
order  merchandise  from  advertise¬ 
ments  and  displays  shown  over  her 
closed-circuit  TV  set.  Goods  will  be 
“custom-made”  to  her  order  and 
shipped  directly  from  the  factory. 
This  will  mean,  Lippincott  thought,  as 
he  warmed  to  his  theme,  that  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  eliminated  their 
inventory  problems  and  will  be  able 
to  produce  “an  infinite  number  of 
style  variations.”  .\nd,  he  insisted, 
this  is  no  blue-sky  prediction;  “The 
mechanics  for  every  step  in  this  shop¬ 
ping  operation  are  in  existence  today.” 
They  are  indeed,  and  if  properly  used 
they  could  set  our  mass  distribution 
system  back  150  years. 

The  designer  w'as  speaking  at  the 
Sixth  International  Design  Conference 
as  Aspen,  Colorado.  His  talk  was  good 
for  a  headline  or  two  and  perhaps  not 
otherwise  important— except  as  it  un¬ 
derlined,  by  carrying  to  absurdity,  a 
tendency  among  some  producers  to 
act  as  though  they  too  believed  that 
the  retailer’s  function  is  becoming 
obsolete. 

A  more  practical  observer  took  a 
different  view  of  this  dream  of  a  brave 
new  world:  called  it,  in  fact,  a  pipe 
dream.  William  Burston,  manager  of 
the  NRDG.A  Merchandising  Division, 
in  a  speech  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  on 
Fair  Trade,  said: 

“Certain  manufacturers,  egged  on. 
I’m  afraid,  by  certain  national  adver¬ 
tising  people,  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  they  really  don’t  need  the  retailer. 
Sniffing  the  opium  of  the  advertising 


people’s  dreams,  they  are  beginning  to 
believe  they  can  reduce  the  retailer’s 
position  to  one  approximating  the 
vending  machine.  The  retailer  just 
makes  the  nationally  advertised  item 
‘available.’  .And  because— they  say— 
they  are  assuming  more  of  the  costs  of 
distribution,  they  believe  the  retailer’s 
margin  should  be  smaller  than  his 
customary  share. 

Some  Elementary  Economics.  “I’m 
afraid  our  friends  have  forgotten  their 
high  school  economics.  It  may  save 
them  an  enormous  headache  to  re¬ 
mind  them  that  each  segment  in  mar¬ 
keting  makes  its  contribution.  Each  is 
essential  in  the  marketing  scheme. 
One  segment  may  take  over  another’s 
function,  but  that  function  must  still 
be  contributed. 

“A  wholesaler  may  also  become  a 
retailer.  Yet  he  doesn’t  eliminate  the 
retail  function.  He  merely  takes  it  on 
in  addition  to  his  own. 

manufacturer  ‘goes  direct.’  He 
finds  himself  loaded  with  extra  costs. 
These  are  the  costs  imposed  by  the 
retailing  function,  whoever  performs 
it.  The  retailer  may  be  eliminated. 
Retailing  can’t  be. 

What  Retailing  Is.  “If  the  manufac¬ 
turer  doesn’t  really  take  over  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  retailer,  what  makes  him 
think  he  has  done  so  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  retailer’s  markup  can  be  less? 
Because  his  advertising  budget  is  in¬ 
creased?  Because  he  is  therefore  creat¬ 
ing  a  greater  demand  for  his  product? 
Because  his  ‘pre-selling’— a  favorite 
word,  these  days,  in  national  brand 
circles— requires  only  making  the  mer¬ 
chandise  available  and  the  transaction 
between  manufacturer  and  customer 
is  consummated? 

“The  retailer  is  entitled  to  his  profit 
margin  because  of  the  retailer’s  time 
and  place  utility  in  the  economic 


scheme.  The  retailer  has  the  item 
where  the  customer  can  get  it  a^Hl^ 
when  she  wants  it.  The  retailer  has;^ 
risked  capital  to  get  it  there.  He’s  en| 
titled  to  a  profit  when  he  sells  the  item|i 
to  the  customer. 

“The  manufacturer  would  do  well 
not  to  minimize  the  retailer’s  contri¬ 
bution  in  our  economy.  He  needs  i 
be  reminded  that  the  retailer  still  cor: 
trols  his  business.  He  can  therefore  de 
cide  to  carry  an  item  or  not  to  carry  it  ! 

“If  it  is  not  in  the  retailer’s  inteies 
to  carry  an  item— and  his  interest  rist 
and  falls  as  his  profit  in  the  item  o 
lines  rises  and  falls— the  whopjiin^c'; 
advertising  budget  in  the  world  won’ 
bludgeon  him  into  carrying  it. 

“The  bigger  the  manufacturer  th 
more  he  needs  the  retailer.  He  can': 
bypass  him.  He  needs  more  and  inoi 
of  him,  as  many  as  he  can  get.  Ma- 
production  literally  requires  mass  di 
tribution.  Many  and  more  outlet 
It’s  outlets  that  give  the  manufactun 
his  distribution.  And  it’s  with  profit 
for  the  retailer  that  he  keeps  his  ou; 
lets  open  to  him  and  gets  hini'c! 


Flooding  the  Retail  Channels.  “Wt 

recently  had  another  important  lesM 
in  distribution  economics.  Last  yeaf 
in  the  automobile  business,  we  learne 
that  at  any  given  time  there  is  de' 
nitely  a  limit— though  it  may  be 
temporary  limit— to  a  country’s  abili:  > 
to  absorb  prcxluction.  Regardless  i 
sacrificed  profits  and  regardless  of  tfi. 
biggest  pressure  selling  job  in  all  h; 
tory,  there  was  a  limit. 

“The  mass  producers  in  other  fiel' 
would  be  well  advised  to  ponder  th.i 
lesson.  Their  idea  is  to  ‘keep  makin 
’em’  and  if  established  retailers  can  ^ 
move  them,  then  let  prcxluction  sp  ^ 
over  into  other  outlets— the  discour:| 
ers,  the  trans-shippers,  the  discouni| 
cataloguers,  the  itinerant  auctionci'  | 
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the  telephone  booth  operators,  the 
plus  live  bucks  boys.  But  there  is  a 
lower  (eiling  than  the  sky  to  produc¬ 
tion  aiul  to  consumption’s  ability  to 
absorb.  Nothing  will  avail  the  manu¬ 
facturers  when  the  temporary  satura¬ 
tion  point  is  reached.  Only  an  indus¬ 
try  as  strong  as  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  could  survive  so  harrowing  a 
lesson. 

Discounters  Learn  Economics.  “We’ve 
had  our  problems  with  the  discounter. 
But  we’re  taking  this  business  back. 
The  discounters  are  finding  it  hard  to 
meet  their  figures.  They’re  beginning 
to  advertise— frequently  with  manu¬ 
facturer  money,  but  also  with  their 
owji.  Costs  of  doing  business  will  rise. 
The  [ohnny-come-latelys.  I’m  not 
sorry  to  say,  are  dropping  out  like  flies 
in  winter.  Because  economics  is  eco¬ 
nomics.  Nobody  can  continue  to  give 
merchandise  away  without  profit  and 
continue  in  business.  Some  of  the 
poor  |ohnnies  didn’t  know  it  costs  to 
do  business. 

“The  retailer  is  meeting  the  dis¬ 
counter,  and  through  him  the  cynical 
manufacturer,  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
He  is  de-emphasizing  the  line  if  he 
thinks  he  can’t  quite  afford  to  discon¬ 
tinue  it;  he’s  discontinuing  it  if  he 
finds  continuing  it  a  profitless  nui¬ 
sance;  he  is  playing  hard  the  lines  of 
competing  and  cooperating  manufac¬ 
turers  and  he  is  also  playing  hard  what 
controlled  brands  or  private  brands  he 
can  secure.  ...  In  all  cases  the  dis¬ 
counter’s  prices  are  being  met  on  the 
nose.  Some  stores  won't  go  below  their 
invoice  costs.  Others  will  disregard 
these  and  slug  it  out  at  whatever  price 
the  going  requires. 

No  Profit,  No  Outlets.  “But  there  is 
no  profit  in  this  business.  The  stores 
ivon’t  continue  to  do  this  indefinitely. 
Vou  can  talk  all  you  want— and  the 
manufacturers  now  love  to  quote  us 
our  own  words— about  the  need  to 
think  in  terms  of  dollar  margins  and 
not  percentages  when  you  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  comes  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  when  which  ever  way  you  fig¬ 
ure  it,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing: 
no  profit,  even  substantial  loss.  Re¬ 
cently  two  fine  stores  in  the  East  dis¬ 
continued  their  major  appliance  de¬ 
partments.  Stores  don’t  give  up  vol¬ 


Growth  Plan — Gordon  K.  Greenfield,  president  of  Franklin  Simon  and 
City  Specialty  Stores,  Inc.,  pinpoints  four  new  Franklin  Simon  stores 
scheduled  to  open  in  the  Fall.  Still  concentrated  in  the  East,  the  specialty 
store  chain  plans  a  nationwide  expansion. 


ume  readily.  When  they  do  it  means 
that  they  have  no  hope  any  more  of 
making  a  profit  in  these  departments. 

Who  Will  Do  the  Job?  “When  major 
stores  cease  to  become  outlets  for  the 
manufacturers,  what  will  the  manu¬ 
facturers  do  to  introduce  their  new 
items,  their  new  lines?  Who  will  do 
the  spade-work  selling?  The  living 
with  the  item  until  it  catches  hold? 
Who  will  nurse  it  along,  spend  his 
money  putting  it  over? 

“Not  the  discounter.  He  tells  the 
manufacturer:  get  the  item  accepted 
and  then  we’ll  sell  it. 

“Who  will  get  the  customer  to  see, 
hear,  feel;  know,  admire,  want,  buy 
the  new  item?  Not  the  national  ad 
nor  the  cute  TV.  Only  the  established 
retailer  who  believes  in  lines,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  selling,  but  who  also  believes 
in  a  profit. 

Retail  Service  Is  Too  Cheap.  “The  re¬ 
tailer  has  been  tcx)  soft  about  profit. 
He  agrees  to  give  this  fundamental 
service  to  the  manufacturer  at  only 
regular,  traditional  markup.  He  does 
this  knowing  that  as  soon  as  he  has 
clone  the  job  the  discounter  will  get 
the  item.  I  say  that  if  the  retailer  is 
to  lose  the  item  in  the  long  run  let 
him  cash  in  on  it  in  the  short  run. 
Let  him  insist  on  being  paid  much 
more  than  the  regular  markup  for  his 
introduction  of  new  items.  Let  him 
really  get  his  markup,  for  he  is  per¬ 
forming  a  service  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  can’t  get  anywhere  else.” 


News  from  Stores 

Franklin  Simon  Spreads  Out.  Franklin 
Simon  will  inaugurate  a  nationwide 
expansion  program  this  Fall  with  the 
opening  of  four  new  branch  stores 
during  September  and  October.  The 
Fall  months  will  also  see  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  national  advertising 
program  in  fashion  magazines.  Gor¬ 
don  K.  Greenfield,  president  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Simon  and  of  City  Specialty  Stores, 
Inc.,  added  to  these  announcements 
last  month  another:  at  least  eight 
more  stores  will  be  opened  in  1957 
and  1958,  making  a  total  of  24  Frank¬ 
lin  Simon  units. 

The  branches  opening  this  Fall  will 
be  in  Manhasset,  N.  Y.;  Baltimore; 
Cincinnati:  and  Seven  Corners,  Fair¬ 
fax  County,  Va.,  just  outside  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  All  are  suburban  stores,  and 
all  except  the  Manhasset  unit  are  in 
shopping  centers.  Legations  of  the 
stores  to  be  built  in  1957  and  1958 
were  not  disclosed,  but  Mr.  Greenfield 
said  that  the  long-range  goal  is  a 
nation-wide  operation.  Franklin  Simon 
now  has  one  branch  in  Cleveland: 
the  other  1 1  stores  are  in  the  East  and 
.Southeast. 

■Accompanying  the  expansion  plans 
are  some  basic  revisions  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising;  program  of  the  specialty 
store  chain.  The  goal,  said  Mr.  Green¬ 
field,  is  to  regain  and  surpass  the  fash¬ 
ion  prestige  that  Franklin  Simon  en¬ 
joyed  a  generation  ago. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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THIS  NEIMAN- MARCUS  CASH  CUSTOMER  HAS  AN  OIL  WELL 

100,000  other  customers  have  Film-a-record  controlled  credit  accounts 


Even  where  money  is  “easy,”  Neiman-Marcus 
has  need  for  microfilm  in  its  credit  operations. 
Not  all  of  their  customers  are  like  the  gingham 
gal  who  has  just  struck  oil  and  has  a  passion  for 
mink;  or,  the  legendary,  bearded,  blue-jeaned 
rancher  who  paid  cash  for  $100,000  worth  of 
diamonds.  These  colorful  tales  have  made 
Neiman-Marcus  famous,  but  the  real  success  of 
this  renowned  specialty  store  depends  on  the 
more  than  100,000  customers  who  “charge  it!” 
Remington  Rand  Film-a-record  microfilm  equip¬ 
ment  plays  an  important  part  in  this  success. 


Film-a-record  microfilm  pays  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  .  .  .  pays  by  protecting  vital  accounting 
records . . .  reducing  insurance  rates  . . .  speeding 
reference  . . .  providing  prompt  duplicate  copies 
of  statements . . .  and  saving  money  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  operation  of  the  store. 

Film-a-record  can  be  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally  incorporated  into  virtually  any  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  operation.  See  how  successfully  it  works  for 
Neiman-Marcus  in  the  illus- 
trated  folder  CHI 063.  Send 
for  your  FREE  copy— today!  I  | 
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Management  Perspective 


By  J«  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Retailing’s  Personnel  Problem 


No  subject  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  conversation 
of  retail  management  executives  these  days  than  the  one 
that  is  now  automatically  referred  to  as  "the  personnel 
problem."  It  isn't  one  problem,  of  course,  but  severaJ. 
I  have  asked  George  Plant,  manager  of  the  NRDGA 
Personnel  Group,  to  act  as  guest  editor  of  Management 
Perspective  this  month.  In  the  article  that  follows,  Mr. 
Plant  gives  us  a  quick  appraisal  of  these  problems  and  a 
report  on  how  they  may  best  be  handled. 


PERSONNEL  Management  continues  to  be  faced  with 
the  dual  problem  of  meeting  rising  wage  scales  and  wel¬ 
fare  benefits  atid  at  the  same  time  of  keeping  the  lid  on 
payroll  expenses  by  promoting  greater  employee  produc¬ 
tivity.  While  total  payroll  costs  in  percentage  of  sales  de¬ 
creased  slightly  in  1955,  it  still  amounted  to  approximately 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses  for  all  stores 
and  approximately  60  per  cent  for  stores  doing  under  one 
million  sales  volutne.  The  basic  answer  to  this  problem, 
as  1  see  it,  continties  to  lie  in  better  selection,  training  and 
utiliration  of  the  rank  and  file  people  we  need. 

Training.  The  need  for  better  salesmanship  continues. 
Stores  are  placing  major  emphasis  on  salesmanship  train¬ 
ing  versus  system  and  methods.  They  continue  to  stress 
the  employee  participation  approach  versus  the  lecture 
technique.  I'hey  use  sales  clinics,  role  playing  technicpies 
and  visual  aids,  particularly  training  films.  Here  I  want 
to  mention  that  the  Association’s  Personnel  Group  is  just 
completing  a  new  training  film  directory  tailored  to  retail 
needs  which  will  be  available  shortly. 

Part-Time  Employees.  To  meet  the  problems  of  night  open¬ 
ings  and  the  trend  towards  a  shorter  basic  work  week,  stores 
are  relying  more  and  more  on  the  use  of  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  to  cover  jjeak  periods.  They  are  tapping  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  mature  people  who  have  certain  free  hours  they 
would  like  to  put  to  productive  use. 

Minimum  Wages.  While  most  local  retail  stores  are  com¬ 
pletely  exempt  from  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  controls 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act,  such  stores  are  never¬ 


theless  indirectly  affected  by  the  new  Federal  minimum 
rate  of  $1  per  hour.  They  are  meeting  it  in  various  ways 
dependent  upon  their  local  market  situation.  There  seems 
to  be  no  national  pattern.  Some  chains  and  larger  stores 
in  highly  industrialized  cities  are  matching  the  one  dollar 
starting  rate.  Other  stores  are  increasing  their  previous 
starting  salaries  to  maintain  the  same  differential  as  existed 
under  the  previous  75  cent  rate  by  going  to  80,  85  or  90 
cents  per  hour.  Others  are  waiting  to  measure  the  impact 
on  local  labor  markets. 

Most  jjrogressive  stores  are  taking  a  good  Icxtk  at  their 
over-all  rate  structure— and  particularly  at  those  staff  em¬ 
ployees  earning  above  the  minimum  and  at  their  super¬ 
visory  employees.  Here  they  are  determining  what  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  maintain  established  wage  and 
salary  differentials  as  the  minimum  starting  rate  is  in¬ 
creased.  Some  stores  are  changing  their  methods  of  com¬ 
pensating  salespeople  by  shifting  from  a  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  or  a  ejuota  Ixtnus  basis  to  a  straight  salary  method 
to  reflect  higher  base  pay.  In  reverse,  some  stores  now  on 
straight  salary  method  are  considering  putting  in  some 
incentive  plan  to  supplement  employee  earnings.  Basically, 
the  solution  is  a  local  one  depending  upon  the  individual 
character  of  the  store  and  its  local  competitive  labor  market. 

Fringe  Benefits.  .Another  area  demanding  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  of  top  management  is  the  national  trend  towards 
more  liberalized  health  and  welfare  benefits.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  unions  are  making  their  strongest  demands  and 
getting  major  employee  support.  This  applies  to  such 
management-sponsored  benefits  as  life  insurance,  sickness 
and  accident  insurance,  paid  sick  leave,  hospital  and  surgi¬ 
cal  benefits,  pension  plans,  profit  sharing,  etc.  .According  to 
a  survey  now  in  process  by  our  Personnel  Group,  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  stack  up  better  than  some  outside 
studies  would  indicate.  In  many  cases,  we  are  more  com¬ 
petitive  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  These  benefits 
cost  money.  Unfortunately  many  stores  have  not  drama¬ 
tized  these  non-w'age  payments  to  their  employees  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  they  should.  In  other  words,  management  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  bill  but  frequently  not  getting  the  credit  as  it 
should.  But  whatever  your  present  program  is  you  must 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Two-Way  Trade 
in  Action 


Paris  promotion  of 
American  merchandise: 
a  cpiick  sell-out. 


r  ’ 

In  a  two«month  tour  of  France  with  one  of  the  U.  S.  TrodJI 

■ _ _ _  _ _  _ _•_! _ _ _ II— _ aI _ m.  *1— ?—  _ 


Information  Missions,  the  evidence  rolls  up  that  this  progroi 
is  accomplishing  its  purposes.  It  builds  Franco-American  unde 
standing,  and  it  helps  the  export  business  of  both  countrie 


By  Wade  McCargo,  President,  McCargo-Baldwin  Co. 


■  HAVE  just  had  my  second  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  meinher  of  a  United  States 


■  ence  as  a  member  of  a  United  States 
Trade  Information  Mission  in  Europe. 
I  believe  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the 
value  of  this  project.  It  is  working 
even  better  than  many  of  us  had 
hoped  in  promoting  two-way  trade  be¬ 
tween  friendly  nations. 

The  trade  teams  are  composed  of 
American  business  men  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  They  visit  trade  fairs 
abroad  and  provide  information  and 
advice  to  business  men  there  who 
want  to  buy  from  the  United  States, 
act  as  agents  for  American  products, 
or  sell  their  products  to  us.  The  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  volunteer  for  these  mis¬ 
sions  donate  their  time  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  further  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  interests  while  they  are  abroad. 
It  is  a  method  of  building  good  will 
that  costs  very  little  compared  with 
other  methcxls.  And  it  is  immensely 
effective. 

This  year  I  was  a  member  of  the 


team  that  visited  France.  We  spent  a 
week  at  the  Lyon  Fair  in  April  and 
two  weeks  in  May  at  the  Paris  Fair, 
in  the  United  States  Pavilion.  Our 
tw'o-month  tour  took  us  also  to  St. 
Etienne,  Besancon,  Midhouse,  Colmar, 
Strasbourg,  Reims,  Nancy  and  Lille. 
We  talked  with  business  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  almost  every  line  of  product. 


French  Production.  I  was  tremendous¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  vigor  and  in¬ 
ventive  imagination  of  French  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  with  the  industry  and 
skill  of  French  workers.  They  are 
producing  as  never  before,  and  the 
products  of  their  factories  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  French  still  have  much  to  do 
to  modernize  their  industries,  expand 
production  and  market  more  effective¬ 
ly,  but  most  French  business  men  are 
keenly  aware  of  these  necessities  and 
are  striving  to  meet  them. 


However,  we  found  that  man; 
French  people— including  a  good  mafi' 
business  men— had  misconceptionftH! 
the  commercial  policies  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  not  familiar  will 
the  many  ways  in  which  our  govern 
ment  has  moved  to  stimulate  inffi 
national  trade:  the  extent  to  whidnw 
have  reduced  our  import  duties  in 
return  for  reciprocal  reductions  b) 
France  and  other  friendly  nations:  iIk 
steps  we  have  taken  to  simplify  cuv 
toms  procedures.  They  had  heard 
wild  tales  about  the  stiffness  of  United 
States  import  duties  and  the  diffinil 
ties  posed  by  our  customs  regulation: 
and  our  pure  food  and  drug  reguh 
tions. 

Wherever  we  went  we  explaiiie 
the  truth  about  our  government’s » 
tions  and  attitudes.  We  found  th 
business  men  glad  to  obtain  factu;: 
information  and  encouraged  to  re^ 
amine  rumors  and  falsehoods  th. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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|"Neiu  York  on  the 

f: 

\Souleoard  Haussmann" 


“Les  Gadgets”:  The  American  housewife  lets 
them  do  her  work  for  her,  says  the  placard 
in  this  window.  French  housewives  bought 
out  the  Galeries  Lafayette  stock  of  egg  beat¬ 
ers.  rubber  dish  racks,  wall-mount  can  openers 
and  similar  housewares  in  three  days  flat. 


Visiting  American  retailers  were  impressed, 
as  always,  by  the  lively  French  techniques  of 
window  display.  This  is  one  of  the  bank  of 
windows  the  Galeries  Lafayette  used  for  its 
made-in-America  promotion. 


414^4  S'  ,  2 
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ll  The  New  York  look  was  a  hit  at  the  Galeries  l.afayette.  The  story  of  how  America  achieves  fashion  at  a  price  by  mass  production 
methods  was  told  in  an  exhibit  in  the  store,  put  on  by  Jonathan  Logan,  Inc.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency. 
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they  had  previously  accepted  unques- 
tioningly. 

Any  misgivings  I  might  have  had 
about  the  good  will  value  of  our  visit 
to  France  vanished  soon  after  my  ar¬ 
rival.  Everywhere  we  went  we  found 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Among  the 
groups  with  whom  we  conferred, 
many  were  small  and  medium  sized 
manufacturers,  who  had  very  little  ex- 
|x*rience  of  exporting  hut  w'ere  j)ro- 
ducing  items  that  might  sell  well  in 
.\merican  stores.  We  were  able  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  on  the  proper  approach  to 
the  American  market,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  help  them  with  packaging, 
sizing  and  styling  suggestions.  In  each 
city  we  visited,  we  all  felt  that  we  had 
made  real  friends  for  the  United 
States,  and  had  increased  the  chances 
that  interesting  French  goods  would 
be  offered  to  American  customers. 

I  firmly  believe  that  nothing  but 
go<xl  can  come  of  this  encouragement 
t)f  two-way  tratle.  There  has  l)ecn 
much  talk  of  the  danger  of  teaching 
the  foreigner  to  “invade”  our  Ameri¬ 
can  market  and  put  our  American 
workers  out  of  their  jobs.  This  hasn’t 
been  the  case  to  date.  The  year  1955 
showed  a  sizable  increase  in  imports  to 
the  United  Stales  but  our  exports  in¬ 
creased  still  more.  The  evidence  so 
far  is  that  two-wav  tratle  is  working. 


justifying  the  belief  so  many  of  us 
firmly  hold— that  if  we  buy  more  we 
can  sell  more. 


Our  Goods  Abroad.  This  point  was 
dramatically  underlined  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchandise  promotions  that  the 
Galeries  Lafayette  and  An  I’rintemps 
staged  in  Paris  in  May. 

Three  days  after  the  promotions  be¬ 
gan,  the  two  stores  had  sold  out  most 
of  a  $.8()(),0()()  (wholesale)  inventory  of 
over  3,000  items  of  .American  merchan- 
tlise.  The  enthusiasm  of  Freiuh  shop¬ 
pers  confirmed  what  many  of  us  in 
retailing  have  firmly  believed:  the  de¬ 
mand  for  .American  products  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  limited  only 
l)V  the  ability  of  our  friends  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  earn  the  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  them. 

These  two  Paris  promotions  coidd 
have  sold  much  larger  quantities  of 
merchandise  than  the  stores  had  on 
hand,  if  France  had  the  dollars  to 
allow  her  merchants  to  buy  our  prod¬ 
ucts  without  restriction.  As  it  was,  the 
promotions  were  made  possible  only 
by  the  special  cooperation  of  the 
French  government. 

The  merchandise  the  French  buyers 
selected  in  our  markets  covered  a  wide 
range  ol  .American  production,  in¬ 
cluding  fabrics  and  apparel,  floor  cov- 


iiie  around.  .All  through  the  store,  dei 
partments  had  been  re-named  in  ouil 
.\merican  terminology:  “Youth  Shop,  | 
“Sun  and  Swim  Department,”  “Tecil 
Shop,”  and  “Gadget  Shop,”  for  cxaiii| 
pie.  There  was  even  an  .Xineiicail 
sandwich  bar,  and  it  was  such  a  hiil 
that  they  were  considering  making  ital 
permanent  fixture  in  their  tea  nKiml 
.\u  Prill  temps  also  copied  the  .\iiieri  | 
can  style  and  even  reproduced  a  typi|[ 
cal  .American  drug  store.  t; 


Thestf 


An  Opportunity  for  Service. 

special  efforts,  and 


promotions  were 
tlo  not  want  to  make  too  much  oil 
them  as  an  indication  of  opportunitielj 
for  more  trade  and  more  good  wilits 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  the  two-wa\y 


cceed  and  to  be  a  small  part  of  ill 
I  am  sure  that  many  other  .Americanp 


business  men  would  gain  equal  satis-fi 
faction  from  personal  participation  in|j 
the  trade  fair  program,  and  the  De-I' 
partment  of  Commerce  is  looking  fori 
men  to  engage  in  this  work.  Three| 
other  department  store  executives  be-K 
sides  myself  have  gone  abroad  this^j, 
year  with  trade  teams.  They  are:  In-f 
gram  F.  Boyd,  }r.,  president  of  Boyd- 1 
Richardson  Co.,  to  France:  Egil  E-j 
Krogh,  president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
Curr,  to  japan;  and  George  \V.  Dow-k^ 
dy,  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Belk  Bros.,  to  Italy. 

All  of  us  have  found  this  work  very 
satisfying,  because  we  feel  we  are  J 
real  part  of  a  great  movement  towards 
increased  trade  among  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  this  is  a  healthy  way  to 
strengthen  free  countries  everywhere. 


George  W.  Dowdy,  retail  member  of  the  Milan  Trade  Mission,  received  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  last  month  a  Department  of  Commerce 
citation  for  his  volunteer  service.  Mr.  Dowdy  is  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Belk  Brothers.  The  same  citations  went  to  the  other  retailers  who 
traveled  with  the  trade  teams  this  year:  Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr,  Ingram  F.  Boyd,  Jr.,  president  of  Boyd-Richardson  Company,  .Albert  .A. 
Sibbald,  import  manager  of  .Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  and  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
president  of  McCargtvBaldwin  Company. 
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The  Storewide 

Scope  of  the  CONTROLLER'S  JOB 


THE  complicated  pattern  of  a  department  store  controller's  responsi¬ 
bilities  was  spread  out  for  three  days  of  intensive  study  at  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  convention  in  Louisville  last  month.  About  350  stores 
were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Widespread— in  fact,  nearly  universal— use  of  expense  center  ac¬ 
counting  was  reported.  There  was  increasing  evidence  of  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  contribution  accounting.  And,  in  the  reaction  to 
an  address  by  Leon  Halversen  of  Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  there  were  fore¬ 
shadowings  of  a  new  movement  to  introduce  unit  cost  accounting  into 
merchandising.  Here  the  ideas  of  progressive  controllers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  men  may  meet  to  produce  not  only  more  concern  with  profit  dollars 
but  also  a  more  realistic  basis  for  markup  computations. 

Branch  stores  figured  in  the  controllers'  sessions,  all  the  way  from 
the  planning  of  one  to  the  perfecting  of  its  accounting  and  unit  control 
systems.  Investments  in  service  buildings  and  their  equipment  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  minute  detail;  so  were  the  subjects  of  revolving  credit,  unit 
control,  specific  smaller  store  problems,  incentive  compensation  plans, 
insurance  claims,  and  the  streamlining  of  office  operations.  A  full  session 
was  given  over  to  descriptions  of  new  equipment  and  systems,  with  1 3 
speakers,  representing  both  stores  and  manufacturers. 

Many  of  the  speeches  were  detailed,  technical  expositions  of  systems 
and  methods.  All  will  be  reproduced  in  full  in  forthcoming  issues  of 
"Retail  Control."  The  report  that  follows  here  covers  the  presentations 
on  service  buildings;  the  application  of  cost  accounting  to  merchan¬ 
dising;  unit  control  systems;  revolving  credit,  and  branch  stores. 


Reuolumg  Credit:  Words  of  Warning 


/^NCE  a  revolving  credit  account  is 
opened  it’s  likely  to  become  a 
isennanent  feature  of  a  family’s  bud¬ 
geting-even  extentling  through  the 
customer’s  lifetime.  Therefore,  the 
store’s  plan  for  handling  this  kind  of 
credit  should  take  into  account  the 
[wssibility  of  rough  economic  weather 
as  well  as  good. 


Making  this  |K)int,  H.  R.  Bloch,  Jr., 
treasurer  of  The  John  Shillito  Co., 
took  a  critical  view  of  the  way  many 
stores  are  handling  their  revolving 
credit  accounts.  He  said  they  give  too 
much  attention  to  streamlining  credit 
procedures  and  cutting  credit  office 
expense,  and  tcx)  little  to  creating  a 
firm  foundation  for  a  permanent,  prof¬ 


itable  business  relationship. 

He  found,  for  example,  that  they 
do  not  get  enough  information  from 
the  applicant  when  they  grant  the 
(letlit,  or  do  not  analyze  it  properly. 
He  said  that  much  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  effect  that  cut¬ 
backs  in  employment  might  have  on 
family  income.  This  means  getting 
information  not  only  about  the  pri¬ 
mary  income  earner  but  about  other 
employed  members  of  the  family  as 
well. 

Nor  should  the  store  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  complete  information 
about  the  customer’s  other  credit  com¬ 
mitments.  Then  comes  the  need  for 
keeping  debt  information  up  to  date— 
a  difficult  problem,  Mr.  Bloch  admit¬ 
ted,  but  absolutely  essential  in  view 
of  the  self-renewing  character  of  the 
revolving  credit  contract. 

“Small  loan  companies  and  banks,’’ 
he  said,  “obtain  new  applications  for 
each  loan  renewal  or  addition,  and  we 
shoidd  search  for  some  technique  to 
update  our  information  in  a  similar 
way  at  such  times  as  we  have  reason 
to  contact  our  customers.’’ 

In  making  his  |x>int  that  expense 
consciousness  should  yield  to  a  longer 
range  viewpoint  in  the  management 
of  revolving  credit,  Mr.  Bloch  offered 
these  recommendations: 

1.  .Make  sure  the  customer  com¬ 
pletely  understands  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Don’t  shortcut  the  credit 
application  interview.  A  customer 
who  tloes  not  understand  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  her  account  can  get  out  of 
l)ounds  very  cjuickly  without  know¬ 
ing  it. 

2.  The  customer  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  payment 
terms.  Prompt  billing  is  important. 
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Controllers^  Congress  Convention  (Continued) 


A  customer  who  receives  a  statement 
two  or  three  weeks  after  its  normal 
mailing  date  is  not  likely  to  think  the 
store  is  very  serious  in  its  expectation 
that  payments  will  be  regidar  and 
complete. 

3.  Loose  filing  schedides  may  cut 
costs,  but  a  slowdown  hampers  correct 
appraisal  of  the  status  of  an  account, 
and  may  result  in  authorizing  rapid 
account  build-ups  which  would  not  be 
permitted  if  information  were  up  to 
date. 

4.  Authorizing  systems  generally 
need  tightening  up  and  improvement. 
“We  have  placed  credit  control  in  the 
hands  of  unskilled  accounts  receivable 
filing  clericals  without  giving  them 
enough  training  to  insure  the  use  of 
gocnl  judgment,”  said  Mr.  Bloch. 
Furthermore:  “Tests  indicate  that  our 
sales|>eople  do  not  obtain  proper  credit 
ilcpartment  authorization  in  as  many 
as  30  jjer  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
revolving  account  transactions  that  re¬ 
quire  approval.” 

5.  Collection  procedures  should  be 
improved  by  more  individualized 
handling  and  by  less  readiness  to  ac¬ 
cept  partial  payments.  Nor  shoidd 
“gooti”  collection  ratios  always  be 
accepted  at  their  face  value;  some¬ 
times,  said  Mr.  Bloch,  they  can  be 
very  misleading: 

“Most  stores  have  exjjerienced  collec¬ 
tion  ratios  so  outstanding  that  they  are 
higher  than  the  mathematically  com¬ 
puted  rate  at  w’hich  a  six  or  12  month 
account  should  turn.  This  may  have 
misled  us  into  thinking  our  collections 
were  good  without  realizing  that  our 
ratios  are  considerably  affet  ted  by  the 
standard  payments  applied  to  balances 
very  much  lower  than  the  agreed 
credit  limit.  During  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  large  numbers  of  our 
accounts  have  had  balances  at  50  per 
cent  of  the  limit,  whereas  the  pay¬ 
ments  have  not  been  proportionately 
reduced. 

“It  would  seem  that  a  measurement 
of  the  payments  made  against  the 
monthly  payment  billeil  or  reqiiiretl 
would  be  a  more  realistic  form  of  sta¬ 
tistical  control.  This  technique  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  particularly  useful  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  newer  chart  plan  form  of 
revolving  credit.” 

14 


Financing  Needs  in  Reuoluing  Credit 


The  wholesale  adoption  of  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  is  carrying  retailers  into 
uncharted  financial  territory,  said 
Louis  C.  Moscarello,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros,  and  Montgomery.  Problems  are 
turning  up  that  are  giving  concern  to 
accountants,  and  Mr.  Moscarello  out¬ 
lined  some  of  them. 


usual  fluctuations  in  payments. 


Reserves  and  Valuations.  Credit  and 
collection  expense  is  higher  than  on 
charge  accounts,  chiefly  because  of 
higher  bad  debt  experience.  But  in 
the  absence  of  past  experience  with 
this  type  of  account,  it  has  been  tliffi- 
cult  to  estimate  what  the  projier  bad 
debt  reserves  should  be. 

Establishing  a  realistic  evaluation 
for  revolving  credit  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  is  another  requirement  for  which 
past  experience  offers  no  guide.  For 
example,  how  collectible  w'ill  an  ac¬ 
count  be  in  the  event  of  economic 
hardship,  considering  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
repossess  the  merchandise? 

Mr.  Moscarello  urged  frequent  re¬ 
view  of  accounts  to  make  sure  that 
payments  and  limits  are  being  ob¬ 
served:  and  frequent  check  of  monthly 
collection  percentages  to  spot  any  un- 


Financing  Receivables.  Kev< 
credit  may  be  expanded  at  the  cx| 
of  both  30-day  charge  accounti 
instalment  accounts.  The  (ons 
deterioration  in  collection  percei 
leads  to  a  reduction  in  liquid  wi 
capital. 

“With  the  popular  six  month  re 
volving  credit,  the  minimum  collec 
tion  percentage,  assuming  inaximua 
utilization  of  credit  limits,  would  cf 
course  be  16^  per  cent,”  said  Mr 
Moscarello.  “But  since  the  account 
are  not  fully  utilized  (and  allowini 
for  a  certain  amount  of  offset  by  de 
linquent  accounts),  the  collection  pet 
centage  would  range  from  about  It 
to  about  25  per  cent.  This  compart 
with  a  collection  percentage  of  aj 
proximately  35  to  45  per  cent  or 
charge  accounts.  Translated  into  (loll 
lar  terms,  it  may  often  mean  iiicreaseij 
bank  borrowing  or  even  necessitatt 
the  outright  sale  of  receivables.’ 

All  these  considerations,  said  Mrj 
Moscarello,  suggest  that  stores  shouk 
be  on  guard  against  the  danger  oj 
tying  up  too  much  money  at  too  gre; 
a  risk  in  revolving  credit  accounts. 


The  les 

second 

Dry  Oc 
Bitter, 
D.  H.  I 


Three  Applications  of  Unit  Control 


Three  speakers  discussed  tech¬ 
niques  of  unit  control  for  three 
different  kinds  of  merchandise:  (1) 
fashion  goods,  (2)  home  furnishings, 
and  (3)  staple  stocks. 

Joseph  J.  Miller,  controller  of  Lord 
&  Taylor,  described  the  forms  and 
system  used  for  controlling  fashion 
stcKks  in  the  main  store  and  six 
branches. 


Basic  Records.  I'he  first  basic  record 
is  the  Unit  Control  Card.  Each  store 
has  one  for  each  controlled  item.  It 
provides  a  running  history  of  unit 
activity  derived  from  daily  postings. 
The  usual  one  has  space  to  record  four 
months  activity.  There  are  some  varia¬ 
tions:  for  example,  on  children’s  fash¬ 
ions  the  card  has  space  for  six  months 


of  activity,  and  postings  are  made  everi 
other  day.  Entries  show  (1)  receipt. j 
sales,  on  hand  and  to-date  sales;  (2 
item  description,  cost,  retail,  ter 
manufacturer;  and  (3)  record  of  ma 
downs.  Only  in  the  main  store 
totals  on  order  recorded. 

The  second  basic  record  is  the ; 
and  Color  Record,  used,  of  four 
only  where  stock  is  of  sufficient  dep 
and  assortment  to  require  it.  Th 
records,  too,  are  kept  at  each  l)rar 
The  Lord  &  I'aylor  form  provides  I 


seven  sizes  with  six  colors. 


Reports  and  Summaries.  All  branc-  _ 
send  in  their  stubs  daily  to  the  central  ■ 
Merchandise  Control  Office.  The  »  ^ 
ports  are  summarized  in  the  Bail!'  v 
Item  Flash  Report.  This  gives  tht 

Jul 
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The  leadership:  joseph  Bishop,  Walker’s,  Inc.,  l^>ng  Beach,  Calif.,  new 
second  vice  diairman  of  the  Camgress;  Walden  1*.  Hobbs,  Consolidated 
Dry  Go<k1s  (lompany,  .Springheld,  Mass.,  new  chairman;  Vincent  C.  .\. 

Bitter,  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  outgoing  chairman;  and  Frank  Buesthcr, 

D.  H.  Holmes,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  new  secretary-treasurer. 

Trophy  winner  was  the  Milwaukee  Retail  Ciontrollcrs’  As.sociation,  in 
a  very  dose  contest.  Joseph  Bishop  (left)  of  Walker’s,  Inc.,  Ixjng  Beach, 
Calif.,  chairman  of  the  Trophy  (iommittee,  made  the  announcement, 
and  Edward  S.  Waterbury  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.  received  the  cup  for 
the  Milwaukee  group. 


Kentucky  s|>ecialty,  the  black  string  tie.  was  donned  by  all  delegates  to  the  controllers’  convention.  Inves¬ 
titure  ceremony,  above,  involves,  left  to  right,  William  Contley  and  Cyrus  H.  .Adams.  111.  <»f  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  and  C.  Robert  McBrier  and  Harry  Spaulding  of  Woodward  it  l.othrop. 
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Baseball  caps  joined 
the  string  ties  as  re- 
ejuired  attire  for  the 
expense  control  ses¬ 
sion.  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair  went  to  bat  to 
warn  the  controllers 
that  improvement  in 
department  store 
earnings  will  depend 
entirely  on  higher 
sales  production  per 
employee. 


Dallas  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  next  year’s  convention  of  the 
Congress.  R.  M.  Jeffrey  of  Neiman-Marcus  (left)  is  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  success  of  his  electioneering  campaign  by  Sam 
Elanel,  general  manager  of  the  (Congress,  and  Mortimer  Gold¬ 
smith  of  Levy  Bros.,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
for  this  year’s  host,  the  Bluegrass  Retail  Ckmtrollers’  AsscKiation. 
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Controllers'  Congress  Convention  {Continued) 

buyer  a  quick  picture  of  activity  by  delivery  or  luture  delivery  is  to  be 


item  in  all  stores;  notifies  the  branch 
distributor  of  replacement  require¬ 
ments,  and  serves  as  a  posting  docu¬ 
ment  for  the  clerical. 

Daily  sales  are  also  summarized  by 
classification  and  price  line.  These 
figures  are  totaled  on  work  sheets  twice 
a  month,  and  the  totals  are  then  car- 
rietl  forward  to  a  secontl  report,  a  one 
page  Sales  Summary  for  each  store. 
Copies  go  to  the  buyer,  mert  handise 
manager  and  each  branch  store  within 
two  days  after  the  end  of  the  report 
periotl. 

The  most  detailed  report  of  all  is 
the  Weekly  Summary,  which  the  mer- 
(  handise  division  uses  to  appraise  the 
sales  and  stock  position  in  each  price 
line  and  classification.  Sales  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  work  sheets  previ¬ 
ously  described  and  stock  information 
from  stock  counts  scheduled  simultan¬ 
eously  in  all  stores.  The  sales  trends 
for  the  same  period  and  for  other  peri- 
(hIs  last  year  are  shown.  With  this  in¬ 


promisetl,  and  the  date  to  give  the 
(ustonier  on  a  future  delivery.) 

“When  the  buyer  is  reviewing  his 
control  sheets,”  Mr.  Stapp  explained, 
“he  uses  the  ‘future’  column  to  very 
good  advantage  because  he  can  see 
how  much  future  business  he  is  doing 
and,  in  many  instances,  this  tells  him 
that  he  needs  to  adjust  the  <|uantities 
on  his  basic  stock  commitments  (auto¬ 
matic  reorder  plan)  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  right  proportion  of  basic  sto(  k 
merchandise.” 

Staple  Stocks.  E.  1-  Harling,  assistant 
to  the  general  manager.  Rich’s,  illus¬ 
trated  the  tethuitpies  of  unit  control 
with  a  series  of  slides.  Of  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  unit  control  he  said: 

“The  need  for  stock  control  must 
first  be  established  by  management. 
Tnit  control  is  a  tool  designed  to  im¬ 
plement  a  policy  of  maintaining  prop¬ 
er  assortments.  The  control  should 
be  installed  and  maintained  on  an 


use  of  well  developed  stock  suniniari«i 
drawn  from  unit  records  is  the  makhis  t 
of  sales  and  stock  dollar  plans  or  huij  / 
gets.  Too  many  stores  make  their  s;tl^  i 
and  stock  plans  by  looking  backward  i 
to  last  year.  Too  few  make  their  sale  I  I  as 
and  stock  plans  by  projecting  and  ^  volt*" 
summarizing  each  item  to  be  carried.  This 

“It  is  the  item  which  interests  the  ^  profit 
customer.  .  .  Items  need  to  be  de  toco 
scribed  in  the  same  detail  as  s|)ecifiedf|  accoi 
by  the  majority  of  customers.  In  somel:  l.  L 
lines,  brand  names  are  more  imjror  f  Keitl 
taut:  in  other  lines,  fabric  or  stvle  prese 
number.  .  .  Most  unit  controls  have  troll( 
listed  all  items  in  a  given  department  thee 
that  are  bought  from  a  single  resourcel 
as  a  groiq>.  This  is  very  seldom  the 
(orrect  way.  Chistomers  do  not  often 
buv  manufacturers’  names.  T'hev  bm  ( 

'  -  Invoie 

fashion,  style,  color,  fabric.  .  .  Whenr  Frtigli 
we  begin  to  buy  our  mere  handise  ae  I 

'  ]  !  Travtl 

(ording  to  the  way  the  customer  bmsf  n*w 
we  will  make  the  selling  job  easier.  *•“” 

“We  should  expect  controls  to  pointK  ware 
very  clearly  to  tleveloping  tremkl 
This  recpiires  hard  digging  to  find  the! 
common  denominator  of  successful!  , 


formation  the  buyer  det  ides  reorders, 
distributions  and  litpiidations.  .\nd  it 
provitles  the  merchandise  manager 
with  assortment  data  which  enables 
him  to  guide  the  buyer,  especially  in 
isolating  trouble  areas.  Only  one  copy 
of  this  report  is  prepared.  It  is  kept 
in  the  buyer's  office  and  called  for  by 
the  men  handise  manager  as  netessary. 

The  final  report  in  the  series  is  a 
.Six  .Montli  Summary.  It  covers  only 
sales  by  price  line  within  a  class,  and 
gives  a  comparison  with  last  year  for 
each  store  and  for  all  stores  combined. 
This  is  used  for  long  range  planning. 


entire  store,  overall  basis.  .  . 

“Slany  stores,  including  Rich’s,  have 
located  the  clericals  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  buyers.  I  bis  is  the  more  costly 
method,  but  the  advantages  of  inte¬ 
grating  the  records  in  the  buying  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  more  conscientious  job 
interest  on  tbe  part  of  buyers  and 
clericals,  perhaps  more  than  offset  the 
additional  cost. 

“.  .  .  Probably  the  most  important 

'  %  '  s’?: 


items  which  should  be  merchandised! 

How 

mote  intensely.  ent, 

“Conversely,  unit  controls  can  tell; 
us  the  items  that  are  falling  from;  * 
grace,  so  that  the  rate  of  purchasing; 
can  be  reduced  and  liquidation  accom 
plished  with  minimum  markdowmr 
One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  we  make 
today  is  trying  to  force  items  on  cus-  ^ 
tomers  which  they  have  already  told: 
us  they  do  not  want.” 

chs 
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Controllers  Elect  Walden  Hobbs  as  Chairman 


ele 

laf 


Home  Furnishings.  Charles  D.  .Sta|q), 
vice  president  of  Koos  Bros.,  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  described  some  variations  he  has 
introduced  into  perpetual  inventory 
records.  For  one  thing,  when  a  pur¬ 
chase  order  is  entered  on  the  sheet, 
the  time  of  exjjected  delivery  is  also 
entered  and,  later,  the  time  of  actual 
delivery.  Having  this  information 
right  on  the  control  sheet  is  a  help 
when  reorders  are  to  he  placed. 

I  his  control  sheet  also  provides  a 
space  for  entering  quantities  that  have 
been  promised  for  future  delivery.  (At 
Koos  Bros.,  price  tags  are  marked  to 
show  the  salesman  whether  immediate 


%^^ALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  vice  president  and 
•  •  assistant  treasurer  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress.  He  succeeds  Vincent  C.  A. 
Bitter,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York. 

Elected  to  serve  with  Mr.  Hobbs  were: 
Leonard  Hobert,  controller  of  Gimbel's, 
Milwaukee,  first  vice  chairman;  Joseph 
Bishop,  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Walker's,  Inc.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  second 
vice  chairman;  Frank  Buescher,  controller 
of  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans, 


str 

La.,  secretary-treasurer.  po 

Seven  directors  named  for  three-yew  pp 
terms  are:  E.  T.  Ageno,  Walker-Scott  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Mr.  Bitter;  ci( 
Mr.  Buescher;  Mr.  Hobert;  Maurice  Con-  ha 
nell,  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  th 
New  York;  Mortimer  Goldsmith,  Levy 


Brothers,  Louisville, 

Ky.; 

Saul 

D. 

Kass, 

Tr 

Harzfeld's,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

■  VC 

C.  Robert  McBrier, 

Woodward  & 

Loth- 

za 

rop,  Washington,  D 

.  C. 

and 

C. 

Frank 

in 

Topp,  Henry  Morgan  & 

Co., 

Ltd., 

Mon- 

Sti 

treal,  Canada,  were 

named  for  one-yew 

1  « 

terms  as  directors. 
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A  Cost  Accounting  Guide  for  Merchandisers 


Too  many  merchandisers  accept  it 
as  ail  article  of  faith  that  “enough 
volume  takes  care  of  everything.” 
This  is  a  fallacy  that  leads  to  many 
profitless  promotions.  The  only  way 
to  corret  t  it  is  to  introthice  true  cost 
accounting  into  retail  calculations. 
L  L.  Halversen,  vice  president  of 
Keith  O’Brien,  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
presented  this  argument  at  the  con¬ 
trollers’  convention,  reinforced  it  with 
the  cost  tabulations  given  below.  They 


show  that  if  a  buyer  were  to  fully  cal¬ 
culate  his  true  dollar  costs  per  unit 
instead  of  using  artificial  jaercentage 
calculations,  he  wouUf  see  that  some 
of  his  high-volume  promotions  on 
low-priced,  low-margin  items  bring 
little  or  no  profit  in  dollars.  He  doesn’t 
even  “get  his  cost  out  of  them,”  and 
he  may  actually  be  buying  sales  vol¬ 
ume  at  the  exjrense  of  dollar  profits. 

Halversen  concluded; 

“I  do  not  recommend  replacing  the 


|)resent  retail  accounting  system,  but 
I  do  recommend  that  we  supplement 
it  with  cost  accounting  methotls  for 
merchandise  of>erations. 

“I  do  not  recommend  installing  a 
strict  (ost  system.  I  do  recommend 
that  a  system  of  formulas  for  like  mer¬ 
chandise  be  worked  out  for  use  as 
bench  marks. 

“I  do  not  recommend  doing  away 
with  all  promotions.  But  by  operat¬ 
ing  on  tbe  basis  discus.sed  here,  we 
would  be  more  certain  of  ilirecting 
our  actions  tow’ards  more  gross  profit 
dollars,  esj)ecially  on  the  plus  volume 
gained  by  special  promotions.” 


The  True  Total  Cost  of  Merchandise 


Selling  Price  . 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

Invoice  Coit  . 

.63 

1.32 

1.88 

2.50 

3.00 

Freight  and  Expreis.  .  .  . 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

tuyere  Salaries  . 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Traveling  Expense  .... 

.005 

.005 

.005 

.005 

.005 

New  York  Office . 

.005 

.005 

.005 

.005 

.005 

Receiving  and  Marking. 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Accounts  Payable . 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Warehousing  . 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Total  Cost  Before  Selling 

.75 

1.44 

2.00 

2.62 

3.12 

"Note  that  the  unit  cost  is  uniform  regardless  of  the  selling  price.  If  it  costs 
five  cents  to  process  o  charge  soles  check  from  soles  audit  through  billing, 
credit  and  collections,  then  that  cost  is  the  same  on  a  $1  sola  os  on  a  $5  sola. 
How  can  wo  justify  tho  thoory  that  if  our  ovor-oll  sailing  oxpansa  is  6  par 
cent,  it  is  six  cents  on  a  $1  item  but  12  cents  on  a  $2  item?" 


True  Profits 

in 

Dollars 

Selling  Price  . 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

Remainder  . 

.25 

.56 

1.00 

1.38 

1.88 

Selling  Costs  . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Advertising  Costs  . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Other  Costs . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Total  Costs  . . 

. 20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Remainder  . 

. 05 

.35 

.80 

1.18 

1.68 

"It  takas  seven  customers  at  $1  to  produce  as  much  os  one  $2  customer, 
and  it  takas  16  $1  customers  to  get  the  same  results  as  a  $3  customer. 
Perhaps  this  chart  will  help  to  change  our  attitude  towards  increased  volume 
as  an  objective  in  itself,  and  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  our  true  objective 
should  be  more  gross  profit  dollars." 
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Check-Up  on  Merchandise  Handling 


Many  stores  still  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  importance  of 
pre-retailing  and  pre-distributing  pur¬ 
chase  orders,  said  Charles  W.  Harris 
of  (Lresap,  McCormick  &  Paget;  .yet 
this  is  probably  the  most  important 
element  in  saving  time,  space  and 
labor  in  merchandise  handling.  He 
strongly  urged  the  controllers  to  sup- 
jxirt  the  adoption  of  pre-retailing  and 
pre-distribution  wherever  it  is  feasible. 

In  a  13-point  checkup  on  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  any  retail  merchandise 
handling  system,  Harris  also  stressed 
these  points: 

Trained  Management.  Whatever  its 
volume,  any  service  building  organi¬ 
zation  should  be  run  by  a  specialist 
in  merchandise  handling.  “If  your 
store  is  a  small  one,  you  need,  of 
course,  only  one  good,  all-round  ex- 
[lerienced  man  as  an  operating  mana¬ 
ger.  As  volume  increases,  staff  or  line 


assistants  also  are  needed  so  that  the 
following  specialized  functions  will  re¬ 
ceive  expierienced  and  professional 
sufiervision:  (1)  receiving,  checking 
and  marking:  (2)  stockkeeping  and 
order  filling;  (3)  packing,  wrapping 
and  delivery;  and  (4)  general  staff 
supervision  of  merchandise  handling.” 

Space  and  Layout.  Adequate  space  in 
the  warehouse  means  enough  space  to 
handle  peak  loads  now  plus  a  margin 
to  take  care  of  planned  sales  increases. 
And  that  margin  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  realistically:  “Merchants  are  al¬ 
ways  hopeful  of  absorbing  addition¬ 
al  volume  from  new  branches  through 
increased  turnover:  but  in  most  cases, 
sales  increases  end  up  as  a  headache 
for  your  service  building  manager. 
In  these  days  of  suburban  store  ex¬ 
pansion,  not  only  are  stocks  increased, 
but  the  additional  functions  of  hold¬ 
ing  and  distribution  are  added— and 


they  can’t  be  absorbed  indefinitely.” 

Mechanization  usually  begins  with 
the  use  of  pallets  and  fork  lifts.  Ade¬ 
quate  aisle  space  for  these  can  often 
be  created  by  a  new  floor  layout,  and 
new  stock  fixtures  will  provide  the 
sturdiness  required  to  take  the  in¬ 
creased  loads.  But  sometimes  there 
are  structural  limitations— specifically, 
low  ceilings,  insufficient  floor  load 
strength,  varying  floor  levels— that 
cannot  be  overcome  without  prohibi¬ 
tive  expense.  “Unless  your  operating 
manager  can  report  favorably  on  all 
five  of  these  jxiints,  you  should  be 
skeptical  about  purchasing  this  type 
of  equipment.” 

Equipment  and  Fixtures.  Warehouse 
trucks  of  specialized  design  for  spe¬ 
cialized  purposes  are  available  and 
essential:  “There  are  at  least  six 
standard  sizes  and  types  of  warehouse 
truck  that  every  efficient  general  mer¬ 
chandise  operation  requires.”  In  one- 
story  buildings,  towlines  will  pay  for 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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makes  cycle  billing  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be»»»and  then  some 

Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  cuts  costs  and  improves 
customer  relations  as  no  other  method  can! 


If  it’s  been  tested  once,  it’s  been  tested  a 
thousand  times.  And  the  results  are 
always  the  same. 

When  you  team  up  the  Sensimatic  Cycle 
Billing  Machine  with  Burrougl^  Micro¬ 
filming,  you  reach  cycle  billing  efficiency 
no  other  method  can  match,  because: 
(1)  your  billing  costs  nose-dive,  and  (2) 
those  aimoying  customer  misimderstand- 
ings  of  billing  virtiially  disappear.  The 
reason’s  as  simple  as  can  be. 

Sensimatics  speed  billing 

To  begin  with,  the  Burroughs  Sensi¬ 
matic  makes  the  billing  job  so  short  and 
sweet.  That’s  because  it  offers  so  many 
automatic  features  that  the  operator’s  job 
comes  down  to  no  more  than  inserting  the 
proper  form  and  indexing  the  correct 
figures.  The  exclusive  four-jobs-in-one  sen¬ 
sing  p>anel  does  the  rest  automatically. 

In  fact,  it’s  the  sensing  panel  that 
enables  you  to  wrap  up  a  credit  history 
ledger  automatically  in  just  four  seconds! 
And  it’s  this  panel,  too,  that  makes  possi¬ 
ble  cycle-billing  budget  accounts,  revolv¬ 
ing  credit,  and  tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts 
all  on  the  same  machine  used  for  regular 
30-day  accoxmts. 

Yes,  with  Sensimatics  you’ll  need  fewer 
machines  and  operators  .  .  .  less  space  and 
maintenance.  And  still  you’ll  button  up 


the  job  faster  and  more  accurately  than 
you  ever  thought  possible! 

Microfilming  avoids 
misunderstandings 

Of  course,  cutting  billing  costs  with 
Sensimatics  is  only  half  the  story.  For  it’s 
the  low-cost  Model  205  Microfilm  Re¬ 
corder  and  Model  206  Portable  Reader — 
precision-engineered  by  Bell  &  Howell— 
that  eliminate  those  little  arguments  that 
can  all  too  easily  result  in  loss  of  customers. 
Here’s  why: 

By  using  Burroughs  microfilming,  you 
make  photographic  duplicates  of  aU  orig¬ 
inal  sales  slips  for  your  records  on  per¬ 
manent,  space-saving  microfilm.  This 
permits  you  to  mail  the  original  slips  to 
your  customers  along  with  their  state¬ 
ments.  Then  yo\ir  customers  can  tell  at  a 
glance  just  what  each  charge  is  for. 

Call  for  demonstration 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
many  savings  and  operating  advantages 
you’ll  enjoy  with  Biuroughs  cycle  billing 
equipment.  So  why  not  see  it  for  yourself — 
get  a  quick  demonstration?  There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation.  Simply  phone  our 
nearby  branch  office.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


“Burroushs”  and  “Senainuitic”  are  tndemarka 
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themselves,  if  the  space  is  more  than 
75,000  square  feet,  and  conveyor  belts 
“j)ay  out”  in  much  smaller  areas. 

Budgets,  Reports,  Standards.  With 
production  unit  accounting  in  effect, 
ilollar  payroll  budgets  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  tenns  of  units  of  work  and 
number  of  man-hours  required.  If 
this  system  is  not  being  used  now,  the 
controller  has  an  obvious  opportunity 
to  make  his  contribution  to  improved 
warehouse  operations.  Daily  ‘‘condi¬ 
tion  reports”  are  recommended:  ‘‘This 
way,  both  the  supervisors  and  manage¬ 
ment  will  have,  at  the  start  of  the 
work  day,  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able  toncerning  work  on  hand,  re¬ 
ceived.  protluced  aiul  carried  over.” 

Standards  for  individual  output 
should  be  established.  “Doubling  or 
tri|)ling  of  production  in  packing, 
checking  or  marking  may  require  only 
a  simple  engineering  approach,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  employees. 

Other  check  points  sugggested  were: 
(1)  training,  which  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  fully  and  systematically  for 
the  service  as  for  the  selling  organiz¬ 
ation:  (2)  branch  store  service,  to 
make  sure  it  is  handled  as  efficiently  as 
main  store  requirements:  (3)  stock- 
keeping,  both  as  to  control  and  as  to 
housekeeping:  (4)  promptness  of  serv¬ 
ice,  which  means  that  standards 
shoidd  exist  and  be  met  for  each  step 
in  the  movement  of  goods  through 
the  warehouse:  and  (5)  working  con¬ 
ditions— not  only  for  the  sake  of  effi¬ 
ciency  but  also  to  attract  the  highest 
available  kind  of  employee. 

{The  Controllers'  Congress  Conven¬ 
tion  Report  is  continued  on  page  40.) 

Trophy  to  MUiuaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Retail  Controllers' 
Association  won  the  Controllers' 
Congress  1955-1956  Trophy  compe¬ 
tition,  and  permanent  possession  of 
the  Trophy  Cup  for  being  a  three¬ 
time  winner.  Second  prize  went  to 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Con¬ 
trollers'  Group  and  third  prize  to 
the  Detroit  Controllers'  Group.  The 
award  is  made  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  research  and  publi¬ 
cations  and  is  based  on  a  system  of 
point  credits. 


Schuster's  Multiple^Store 
Accounting  System 


Sales  records  are  reported  daily  for  each  store.  But  dollar 
inventories  are  not  calculated  for  each  store,  nor  are  gross 
margins.  Each  store  is  charged  with  expenses  which  are 
directly  controllable  at  the  store  or  which  can  be  accurately 
assigned.  Pro-rating  of  other  expenses  is  calculated  only 
for  the  semi-annual  operating  reports. 


By  Herbert  Schachtschneider,  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 


SCHUSTER’S  three  stores  are  locat¬ 
ed  in  ifietropolitan  Milwaukee. 
Each  is  a  complete  department  store. 
Their  combined  total  volume  in  1955 
was  over  $43  million.  A  fourth  store 
will  be  opened  this  .August  in  the 
Capitol  Court  regional  shopping 
center. 

While  we  have  no  “main  store”  as 
such,  many  of  our  offices  and  other 
non-selling  functions  are  centralized 
in  one  of  the  stores,  which  we  refer 
to  as  onr  “central”  store. 

Our  buying  is  done  centrally  for 
all  stores.  Merchandise,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  staple  items,  is  re¬ 
ceived  centrally  and  then  distributed. 
It  is  our  policy  to  carry  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  in  all  stores:  therefore,  our 
advertising  is  applicable  to  each  store. 

Each  store  has  a  manager  who  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  general 
manager  of  our  organization.  The 
store  manager  and  his  staff  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  operation  of  the  store 
and  for  certain  direct  and  assignable 
expenses  of  the  store  as  agreed  upon 
in  the  budgets.  The  store  managers 
have  no  direct  responsibility  in  con¬ 
nection  with  buying  merchandise,  ad¬ 
vertising  policies,  or  merchandise 
planning.  They  and  their  staffs,  how¬ 
ever,  tlo  consult  and  work  with  the 
Merchandise  Division  in  order  to 
achieve  overall  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  objectives.  This  would  include 
the  maintenance  of  basic  staple  stocks 
and  of  adequate  assortments  of  want¬ 
ed  merchandise. 

.\ccounting  for  all  the  stores  is  cen- 
tralizetl,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Cashier’s  Office  and  Credit  Intervi 
ing,  which  are  localized  because  of 
customer  contact  involved.  Our 
tice  is  to  keep  records  by  stores  o 
where  accountability  can  lie  de 
mined. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  we  had  a  c 
plete  accounting  organization  in  e 
store.  It  included  auditing,  billi 
accounts  payable  and  even  a  gen 
ledger.  Many  hours  were  regula 
spent  in  making  accounting  ent 
between  the  stores  in  an  attempt 
get  accurate  figures  by  stores.  Becau 
the  work  was  divided  among  the  va 
ous  locations,  it  was  difficult  to  ad 
mechanization.  Gradually,  we  c 
tralized  the  office  functions,  and  f 
about  30  years  the  accounting  rec 
and  office  departments  have  been  c 
billed. 

An  operating  or  profit  and  loss  sta 
ment  by  stores  is  prepared  appro 
mately  twice  a  year. 


Hi 

I 


Sales,  Transactions  and  Returns.  Th 

figures  are  recorded  in  detail  for  ea 
store.  For  comparisons,  and  for  es 
lishing  trends,  the  sales  figures 
important.  Our  three  stores  have 
same  merchandise,  the  same  adver 
ing  and  the  same  climate.  When  w 
discuss  differences  in  results  with  t 
store  managers  and  buyers,  the  1 
tion  of  a  department  is  often  m 
tinned  as  a  reason.  How’ever,  our 
servation  in  analyzing  these  situati 
is  that  jiersonnel  is  undoubtedly  t 
most  important  factor. 

Estimated  gross  sales  are  re|K)r 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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stores 


Equitable 


bag  packaging 
means 


MORE  SALES . . 
MORE  PROFIT 


for  your 
store  . 


PRE-PACKAGING 

in  attractive,  super-clear 
Polyethylene  Bags  by  Equitable 


To  promote  sales  and  cut  losses,  many  types  of  merchandise  can  be  economically  pre¬ 
packed  in  polyethylene  bags  at  the  manufacturer  level.  These  lustrous,  reusable  bags 
have  great  consumer  appeal.  Surveys  show  they  stimulate  impulse  sales . . .  encourage 
self-selection . . .  speed  transactions . . .  reduce  handling  costs . . .  eliminate  mark-downs 
due  to  soilage.  No  wonder  smart  buyers  specify  pre-packaging ...  in  EQUITHENE  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  which  excel  in  quality  of  film,  printing  and  construction. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGGING 

with  distinctive-design 

Paper  Bags  by  Equitable 
Put  your  store’s  merchandise  bags  to  work 
.  .  .  stimulating  multiple  purchases  ...  in¬ 
creasing  take-withs  .  .  .  promoting  prestige 
. . .  cutting  delivery  and  handling  costs.  Use 
distinctive  multicolor  all-over  printing  or 
simple  imprint  designs  on  eyecatching  col¬ 
ored  papers  made  in  our  own  mills.  Only 
Equitable  is  equipped  to  supply  match-mate 
shopping  bags,  merchandise  bags  and  send 
bags.  You  will  be  amazed  how  much  more 
Equitable’s  bags  of  distinction  will  do  for  your 
store  ...  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  per  transaction. 

Write  now  ...  for  free  samples  amt  literature. 


UITABLE 


so  COMPANY.  INC. 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  &  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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Looking  Ahead  with  a 


PLAN  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Here's  the  second  installment  of  the  check  lists  for  Christmas  planning  prepared 
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1. 


by  NRDGA's  division  managers.  Last  month's  report  was  devoted  to  merchandising! 


and  sales  promotion.  This  month's  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  personnel  manage 


credit  manager  and  service  manager  as  they  tackle  the  thousands  of  details  that  add 
up  to  successful  Christmas  preparation. 


3. 


4. 


The  Personnel  Plan 

By  Mary  Bruns,  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA 


Early  planning  and  budgeting  for 
Christmas  help  is  more  necessary 
than  ever  this  year.  The  employment 
market,  generally  speaking,  will  be 
tighter  than  in  1955.  Stores  in  indus¬ 
trial  areas  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  an  up-to-date  study  of  the  going 
pay  rates  in  their  communities  and  be 
guided  accordingly.  The  impact  of 
the  new  $1.00  an  hour  minimum  will 
be  felt  in  the  wage  competition.  It 
has  already  caused  adjustments  in  the 
regular  starting  rates  in  stores  and 
will  similarly  affect  the  seasonal  pay 
scale. 

Rscruiting  Program.  Establish  the 
employment  dates  for  Christmas  ex¬ 
tras  early;  then  work  out  a  time  table 
for  recruiting  activities.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  if  you  want  to  get  the  most 
desirable  spots  on  daytime  radio  and 
TV— media  that  have  been  proved  very 
successful  in  recruiting  housewives  for 
part  time  employment.  Newspaper 
advertising  need  not  be  planned  and 
placed  so  far  in  advance— but  again. 


a  time  table  is  important,  since  gootl 
scheduling  will  prevent  the  overload¬ 
ing  of  the  employment  office  at  any 
time. 

An  early  contact  with  school  place¬ 
ment  bureaus  will  help  to  assure  a 
better  supply  of  student  manpower. 
Check  early  on  the  high  schools’  holi¬ 
day  release  date,  when  students  be¬ 
come  available  for  full  time  employ¬ 
ment,  so  that  this  factor  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  planning.  And  it’s  well 
to  review  the  state  rules  that  govern 
the  hiring  of  minors. 

A  widely  used  and  successful  recruit¬ 
ing  device  is  to  offer  present  employees 
a  bonus  for  new  people  whom  they 
have  referred  to  the  employment 
office. 

One  of  the  big  attractions  for  Christ¬ 
mas  extras  is  the  store  discount.  It 
may  be  practical  to  make  this  more 
liberal,  as  an  added  employment  in¬ 
centive. 

Training  Christmas  Extras.  There’s  a 
noticeable  trend  to  shortening  the 


5. 


Christmas  training  period.  Some  storei 
have  found  it  helpful  to  employ  ai 
an  early  date  and  conduct  their  trair 
ing  classes  well  in  advance  of  the  act 
ual  full  time  employment  |)eriod. 
.Aside  from  the  obvious  advantage  o( 
getting  the  employees  signed  up  earlv. 
this  system  also  prevents  overloadinj 
of  the  training  department  during  am 
one  period. 

Supervisors  should  be  employed 
early  enough  to  be  well  trained  and 
integrated  in  the  organization  befon 
the  rank  and  file  staff  is  increased 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
II. 


Christmas  Training  for  All.  Regular 
employee  rules  need  to  be  reviewed 
and  emphasized  as  the  Christmas  rush 
approaches,  and  of  course  all  special 
Christmas  policies  and  rules  should 
be  re-stated— perhaps  in  the  form  oi 
a  spsecial  Christmas  booklet.  This 
would  cover  such  matters  as  promised 
delivery  dates,  handling  of  charge 
authorizations,  increased  emphasis  on 
take-withs  and  store  protection  rules 
Employee  shopping  hours  and  the 
procedure  for  handling  employee  pur¬ 
chases  may  be  different  during  this 
pericxl. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
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The  Credit  Plan 


By  A.  L  TfOtta,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division,  NRDGA 


IN  stores  everywhere,  new  credit 
plans  are  being  devised  and  old  ones 
modified.  C^redit  as  a  sales  builder  is 


in  the  forefront  of  every  merchant’s 
attention.  Customers  expect  smooth, 
streamlined  credit  procedures.  Here 
is  a  check  list  that  will  help  to  assure 
a  good  integration  of  credit  facilities 
and  services  with  a  dynamic  merchan¬ 
dising  program. 

1.  Are  your  credit  executive  and 
the  credit  department  |)ersonnel 
fully  informed  on  the  store’s  over¬ 
all  promotional  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  program? 

2.  Have  provisions  been  made  for 
your  credit  executive  to  receive 
pre-publication  proofs  of  ads? 

3.  Has  an  adequate  budget  been 
arranged  for  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tional  activities? 

4.  Has  a  visit  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  been  included  in  your  new 
sales  personnel  training  program? 

5.  Are  regular  and  contingent  sales¬ 
people  informed  about  your  credit 
plans  and  facilities? 

6.  Are  application  desks  or  “silent 
interviewers’’  properly  supplied 
and  strategically  located? 

7.  Are  supplies  of  package  inserts 
and  applications  sufficient? 

8.  Do  window  displays  include  men¬ 
tion  of  credit? 

9.  Have  you  arranged  for  November 
and  December  bill  enclosures? 

10.  Are  credit  facilities  mentioned 
during  radio  and  TV  broadcasts? 

11.  Do  direct  mail  promotions  high¬ 
light  credit  facilities? 

12.  Does  all  new'spaper  advertising 
include  a  mention  of  credit  facil¬ 
ities? 

13.  Have  you  promoted  the  use  of 
identification  media  for  prompt 
customer  service? 

14.  Have  former  instalment  account 
customers  been  solicited? 

15.  Have  you  arranged  for  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  seasonal  greeting  cards  to 
credit  customers? 

16.  Have  you  arranged  for  employee 
solicitation  of  charge  accounts? 

17.  Have  you  arranged  for  credit 
office  Christmas  decorations? 


18.  Does  internal  display  include 
credit  advertising  in  such  loca¬ 
tions  as  elevators,  escalators,  sell¬ 
ing  departments  and  lounges? 

19.  Have  you  arranged  for  a  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  promotion  to  charge  ac¬ 
count  customers? 

20.  Have  you  arranged  with  your 
credit  bureau  for  the  prompt 
handling  of  increased  volume? 

21.  Are  up-to-date  telephone  and  ref¬ 
erence  books  available? 

22.  Are  changes-of-address  up-to-date? 

23.  Are  "Charga-Plate’’  or  .Credit 
Plate  addressers  available  for  use 
at  return  merchandise  desks? 

24.  Have  provisions  been  made  to 
avoid  dunning  accounts  on  which 
adjustments  are  |jending? 

25.  Are  present  “Charga-Plate”  im¬ 
printers  or  other  addresser  facili¬ 
ties  adequate  and  in  gocKl  work¬ 


ing  order? 

26.  Have  provisions  been  made  for 
authorization  of  bank  checks? 

27.  Are  authorization  jjersonnel  prop>- 
erly  trained? 

28.  Have  you  provided  sufficient  au¬ 
thorization  personnel  to  give  good 
customer  service? 

29.  Is  mechanical  authorizing  equip¬ 
ment  adequate  and  in  good  re¬ 
pair? 

30.  Will  present  floor  release  limits 
provide  for  prompt  service  and 
proper  control? 

31.  Are  adjustment  and  bill  com¬ 
plaint  departments  up-to-date? 

32.  Are  salespeople  trained  to  ask  for 
“Charga-Plate”  or  other  identifi¬ 
cation  media  on  all  sales? 

33.  Have  you  checked  your  supply  of 
all  printed  supplies  and  materials 
used  in  credit  office,  such  as  ap¬ 
plication  blanks,  envelopes,  con¬ 
tracts,  form  letters,  collection 
forms,  gift  certificates,  receipts? 

34.  .Are  all  divisions  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  properly  staffed? 


The  Service  Plan 


By  Bernard  Rotsky,  store  Management  Group,  NRDGA 


Every  merchandising  plan  the  store 
has  for  Christmas  will  involve  the 
operations  manager  sooner  or  later. 
With  the  best  planning  in  the  world, 
he’s  going  to  have  a  succession  of 
emergencies  to  handle  right  through 
the  Cffiristmas  season.  He  hopes  to 
keep  these  to  a  minimum,  however, 
with  the  help  of  a  meticulously  de¬ 
tailed  plan  of  action  covering  the  four 
main  categories  of  his  responsibilities: 
service  policies;  selling  facilities;  serv¬ 
ice  facilities;  equipment  and  supplies. 


ing  and  enforcing  strict  regulations  on 
layaways.  Points  that  should  be  settled 
soon  are:  the  final  dates  for  complet¬ 
ing  layaway  transactions;  the  amount 
of  deposit  required,  which  may  lie 
higher  than  for  layaways  at  other  sea¬ 
sons;  and  whether  there  should  be  a 
service  charge,  and  how  much,  for  the 
layaway  service. 


Night  Openings.  The  store  hours 
schedule  for  the  Christmas  season  has 
to  be  settled  soon,  since  the  personnel 
plan  and  budget  will  be  affected  by  it. 
This  involves,  generally,  a  check  on 
community  plans  through  the  local 
merchants  association.  It  appears  at 
this  time  that  most  stores  are  planning 
to  repeat  last  year’s  schedule. 


Gift  Certificates.  Are  they  to  be  sold 
only  in  fixed  denominations,  or  in  any 
denomination  the  customer  asks  for? 
What  will  the  redemption  policy  be 
when  merchandise  selected  is  less  than 
the  face  value  of  the  certificate:  cash 
for  the  difference,  or  credit  slips? 


Layaway  Policies.  Stores  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  meticulous  about  establish- 


Returns  and  Refunds.  Most  stores 
find  it  necessary  to  establish  some 
restrictions  on  post-Christmas  returns 
and  refunds.  Generally  they  set  a 
deadline  in  early  January  for  such 
returns  and  they  stipulate  that  gift 
merchandise  will  not  be  accepted  for 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Order  Scripto  Christmas  Specials  NOW  ti 
SURE  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  PROFITS! 


SCRIPTO  SELLS  BEST  because: 

•  There’s  a  SCRIPTO  gift  for  everyone,  at  every  price, 

•  Sparkling  Christmas  Ads  pre-«ell  SCRIPTO. 

•  SCRIPTO  GUARANTEES  the  best  in  writing. 


■to  meonr  in  smali.  snaob.  Eye-catching 
Gift  Merchandiser  sells  fast-moving,  beautifully 
packaged  gift  items  priced  at  $1,  $1.69,  $2.00. 
Order  A690X.  List  price,  fully  stocked,  $42.76 


CHRI8TMAS-OBCORATBD  SUPBR  8BRVICB  8TATION 

(not  illustrated).  This  famous  complete  writing  department 
produces  more  profit  in  ONE  SQUARE  FOOT  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  store!  15  different  popular  sellers,  29c  to 
$1.69.  Order  A745B.  List  price,  fully  stocked,  $82.08 


8URBR  DOLLAR  BALL  RBN8. 

on  individual  Christmas  Cards. 
Magnificent  assorted  colors. 
Packed  in  Christmas  Display 
Carton.  Order  T208X.  List 
price,  12  Ball  Pens,  $12.00 


“LIQUID  LBAD*’*  PBNCIL8 

on  individual  Christmas  Snow¬ 
flake  Cards.  New  fast  seller— 
won’t  smear,  smudge  or  break, 
but  will  erase.  Beautiful  color 
assortment,  in  Display  Carton. 
Order  L208X.  List  price,  12 
“Liquid  Lead”  Pencils,  $12.00 
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MATCHBD  TWINS.  Scripto’s  fast-selling  Super 
Dollar  Ball  Pen  and  matching  Thin  Lead  Pencil 
— in  smart  showcase  gift  boxes,  on  attractive  holi¬ 
day  display.  Brilliant  assorted  colors. 

Order  R675X.  List  price,  6  sets . $12.00 


oirr-BOXBD  PRE8TIOS  BALL.  PENS.  Beautiful 
gift  seller — luxury  Prestige  Ball  Pens  in  color¬ 
matching  Gift  Boxes  on  Christmas  Easel.  Assorted 
jewel-tone  colors.  6  extra  boxes  for  extra  stock. 
Order  T503X.  List  price,  1  dozen  ....  $20.28 


INC.,  ATLANTA,  QEOROIA. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

'IXO  Product*  AvaiUM*  in  Canida  at  Slightly  Higher  Price*. 
'  MO  KNCIL  MICE*  INCLUDE  FEOENAL  TAX 
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Christmas  Service 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

return  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
gift  slip.  Some  charge  a  small  service 
fee  if  they  are  required  to  pick  up  the 
return  merchandise  at  homes. 

Gift  Wrapping.  This  service  is  under¬ 
going  changes.  While  some  stores  still 
regard  a  good  looking  free  gift  wrap 
as  a  particularly  effective  form  of  sales 
promotion,  an  increasing  number  are 
adopting  the  p)olicy  of  charging  for 
gift  wraps  on  purchases  below  an  estab¬ 
lished  minimum,  and  a  few  make  a 
nominal  charge  for  all  gift  wraps.  Be¬ 
sides  the  policy  decision,  there  are 
other  matters  to  be  settled  early,  since 
supply  orders  must  be  placed.  What 
is  the  regular  gift  wrap  to  be  and  what 
supplies  are  required  for  it?  How 
many  gift  wrap  stations  are  needetl 
and  where  should  they  be  placed? 

The  regular  Christmas  gift  wrap 
accommodation  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  fancy  gift  wrap  service,  for  which 
a  charge  is  always  made.  If  such  a 
service  is  to  be  installed,  a  good  deal 
of  careful  planning  and  buying  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  price  scale  for  s|>ecified  gift 
wraps  must  be  established;  supply 
needs  must  be  carefully  estimated:  and 
the  opening  date  and  location  of  the 
gift  wrap  stations  must  be  decided. 

Special  Services.  Time  requirements 
must  be  set  for  monogramming,  alter¬ 
ations,  custom  work  and  repairs.  Dead¬ 
lines  are  placed  on  acceptance  of  these 
orders,  after  which  delivery  in  time 
for  Christmas  cannot  be  promised. 

Mail  Orders.  Mail  order  departments 
are  playing  a  bigger  role  than  ever  in 
many  stores,  absorbing  much  of  the 
workload  of  the  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  transaction  volume  of  the  past 
several  years.  Many  stores  will  be  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  mail  order  work 
force,  .\dditional  work  space  and 
equipment  may  be  needed  for  them. 

Post  OfRco  Focilitios.  Should  the  store 
with  a  post  office  change  its  operating 
hours  for  Christmas?  If  the  decision 
is  to  do  so,  the  changes  in  opening  and 
closing  hours  should  be  publicized  so 
that  customers  will  get  the  full  benefit 
of  this  facility. 


Parking.  It's  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  more  parking  space  will  be  need¬ 
ed.  Some  stores  can  lease  additional 
lots:  some  provide  a  bus  shuttle  serv¬ 
ice  to  and  from  a  parking  lot  at  the 
fringe  of  the  shopping  area.  Valida¬ 
tion  plans  help  keep  non-shoppers  out 
of  the  store’s  parking  lot. 

Service  Facilities.  Space  has  to  be 
found  for  the  expansion  of  some  serv¬ 
ice  arrangements  during  this  season, 
and  all  of  the  customer  and  employee 
facilities  need  checking  to  make  sure 
that  they’re  adequate  and  efficient. 

Additional  wrapping  and  packing 
stations  must  be  set  up:  how  many  are 
needed;  what  are  the  best  locations  for 
them;  what  personnel  (both  staff  and 
supervisory)  are  required;  what  sup¬ 
plies  are  to  be  used;  when  should  each 
one  of  the  stations  start  operating? 
The  same  decisions  must  be  made 
about  information  desks;  customer 
checkrooms  and  employee’s  parcel 
checkrooms:  and  the  additional  pro¬ 
tection  department  coverage  that  will 
be  required.  Changes  may  be  needed 
in  elevator  service,  and  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  needed  to  serve  as  esca¬ 
lator  guards  and  to  expedite  customer 
traffic  around  the  main  entrances. 

Selling  Facilities.  Some  departments 
will  require  expanded  space,  not  only 
in  their  home  location  but  in  outposts. 
This  means  that  other  departments 
will  have  to  be  contracted.  An  early 
management  decision  about  this  will 
clear  the  decks  so  that  the  operations 
manager  can  arrange  for  the  necessary 
equipment  and  construction  work. 

The  biggest  expansion,  of  course, 
is  that  of  the  toy  department.  Loca¬ 
tion  and  floor  area  must  be  deter¬ 
mined;  then  a  sectional  layout  by 
classifications  is  planned;  and  space  is 
allocated  for  reserve  stock  sections  and 
wrapping  and  packing  units.  A  spot 
for  Santa  Claus  is  selected,  preferably 
on  a  different  floor  from  the  toy  de¬ 
partment,  to  help  distribute  the  flow 
of  customer  traffic  more  evenly. 

A  good  many  stores  operate  their 
Christmas  toy  departments  on  the  self¬ 
selection  and  check-out  system.  Where 
regular  salesperson  service  is  provid¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  assign¬ 
ing  Christmas  extras  to  take  over  the 
check-writing  and  change-making. 


The  toy  department  warehouse  set- 
up  needs  the  same  expansion  as  tlx 
selling  department,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  locator  systems.  Most  sto«j 
take  extra-sfjecial  precautions  to  as¬ 
sure  that  all  Christmas  delivery  prom- 
ises  on  toys  are  kept. 

Safety  Precautions.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  operations  manager 
[srepares  for  this  two-months  traUk 
peak  by  a  painstaking  safety  inspet 
tion  to  eliminate  every  potential  acci 
dent  hazard.  He  checks  with  the  div 
play  department  on  decoration  plans, 
with  special  attention  to  fireproofing. 
Any  mechanical  toys  or  attractions 
that  children  will  ride  or  operate  in 
the  toy  department  are  inspected.  All 
special  events  programs,  Christinas  de¬ 
partment  shifts,  and  the  location  oi 
customer  facilities  are  checked  from 
the  point  of  view  of  distributing  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  as  evenly  as  possible. 

Equipment  and  Supplies.  Comparing 
planned  transactions  for  this  year’s 
Christmas  business  with  the  present 
capacity  of  his  store’s  equipment,  the 
operations  manager  determines  now 
what  he  must  rent,  buy  or  build.  The 
need  for  cash  registers,  check  writing 
facilities,  change  making  stations  and 
charga-plate  machines  is  determined 
for  each  department.  Orders  are 
placed  early  so  that  delivery  is  assured. 

Telephone  equipment  needs  special 
consideration,  with  telephone  volume 
on  the  increase  in  most  stores  and  with 
many  managements  planning  addi 
tional  promotion  of  this  facility. 

Christmas  shopping  bags,  whether 
of  special  design  or  stock  design,  must 
be  ordered,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
charged  for,  then  dispensers  with  coin 
boxes  must  be  placed  in  many  con¬ 
venient  locations. 

If  special  Christmas  boxes  are  to  be 
used,  the  number  and  sizes  needed  f« 
each  department  and  each  wrapping 
station  must  be  closely  calculated 
Keeping  every  department  proper!' 
supplied  requires  a  schedule  (overing 
deliveries  from  the  vendor,  deliverie 
to  the  department  and  periodical  fill 
ins  to  the  department.  It  is  nccessai' 
to  establish  a  stock  location  for  thf 
boxes  in  each  department,  and  to  in¬ 
struct  employees  in  the  economical 
use  of  the  boxes. 
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ON  Thanksgiving  night,  1956,  for 
the  ninth  consecutive  year,  Rich’s 
will  usher  in  the  Christmas  season  for 
all  Atlanta  and  its  vicinity  by  the 
lighting  of  the  Great  Tree  on  Rich’s 
Crystal  Biiclge. 

The  idea  of  the  Great  I'ree  and  the 
lighting  ( eremony  was  developed  when 
the  hiiilding  of  the  bridge  connecting 
Rich’s  two  great  stores  created  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  C^hristnias  tree  which 
could  be  seen  for  miles  around.  The 
tree  is  never  under  50  feet  in  height, 
and  some  years  is  much  taller.  Last 
year’s  tree  was  55  feet  high  and  a  little 
more  than  100  feet  in  circumference. 

The  search  for  the  tree  is  a  yearly 
event,  and  even  in  Georgia’s  beauti¬ 
fully  forested  areas  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  tree  tall  enough  and  with  the  per¬ 
fect  shape  to  meet  the  requirements. 
But  the  tree  is  always  found,  and  it  is 
always  a  Cieorgia  tree. 

The  tree  is  set  in  place  about  two 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving,  and  this 
“raising  of  the  tree”  is  an  event  in  it¬ 
self,  attracting  all  the  “sidewalk  super¬ 
intendents”  for  blocks  around,  and  all 
of  Rich’s  employees  who  can  spare  a 
few  minutes  to  watch! 

When  the  tree  is  in  place  atop  the 
bridge,  a  gigantic  network  of  scaffold¬ 
ing  is  built  around  it,  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Elves  (a  crew  of  burly  workmen 
in  coveralls)  begin  to  decorate  it. 

The  tree  is  trimmed  with  200 
brightly  colored  globes,  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  10,000  miniature  sleigh 
bells  which  catch  every  breeze  and 
maintain  a  merry  tinkling  which  can 
be  heard  in  the  street  below.  It  is 
topped  with  a  star  seven  feet  tall  and 
five  feet  wide.  The  star  is  especially 
designed  with  16  points,  so  that  when 
lighted  it  gives  a  brilliantly  sparkling 
and  luminous  effect. 

The  tree  lighting  ceremony  is  an 
important  civic  event  in  Atlanta. 
Streets  are  closed  for  blocks;  trolleys 
are  re-routed:  extra  traffic  control  goes 
into  operation:  and  all  street  lights 
and  all  buildings  in  the  entire  area 
are  blacked  out  for  the  ceremony. 

The  program  begins  at  7:30,  but 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  advance, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  begin  to  gather  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  spots  to  see  and  hear  the 
ceremony.  The  audience  has  become 
so  large  through  the  years  that  an  ex¬ 


The  Lighting  Of 
The  Great  Tree 
At  Rich's 


tensive  PA  system  is  set  up,  placing 
loudspeakers  at  intervals  for  more 
than  three  city  blocks  so  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  can  see  only  the 
lights  can  hear  all  of  the  ceremony 
clearly.  Christmas  music  is  played 
while  the  crowds  are  gathering. 

The  program  opens  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  part  of  the  Christmas  Story 
by  Atlanta’s  most  fK>pular  radio  voice. 
Then,  in  the  complete  blackout,  the 
singing  begins  and  the  first-level  bridge 
bursts  into  light,  revealing  a  junior 
choir  of  60  boys  and  girls  from  one  of 
Atlanta’s  churches. 

The  other  bridges  are  lighted  in 
sequence  with  great  dramatic  effect— 
the  second  bridge  revealing  a  singing 


choir  composed  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents;  the  third  bridge  containing 
Atlanta’s  finest  choral  group  from  one 
of  the  local  churches;  and  the  fourth 
bridge  with  the  Shrine  Chanters  from 
the  Yaarab  Temple.  The  choir  apjiear- 
ances  are  interspersed  with  further 
reading  from  the  Christmas  Story. 

When  the  four  choirs  have  sung 
their  songs  of  Christmas  and  the  four 
bridges  are 'lighted,  a  complete  hush 
falls.  Then  into  this  silence  comes  the 
thrillingly  sweet  voice  of  Atlanta's 
best  known  soprano,  singing  “O,  Holy 
Night!”  On  the  second  chorus,  at  the 
most  dramatic  height  of  the  crescendo, 
all  choirs  join  in  a  glorious  swell  of 
song,  and  the  tree  bursts  into  light. 
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Avisco  Quality  Control  Program 
Is  Endorsed  by  NRDGA 


Gathered  for  the  announcement  of  American  V'iscose  participation  in  the  1.22  standards  pro>i[ram:  from  left 
to  rifijht,  Charles  VV.  Dorn,  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  l  echnical  Ciommittee  and  director  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Research  Laboratory;  Harry  Dalton,  vice  chairman  of  the  b«)ard  of  the  American  Viscose  Corporation; 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  Namm-Loeser’s;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  NRD(i.\, 
and  Georges  Sommaripa  of  the  American  Standards  Asscniation. 


I 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Cioods 
Asscxiation  pubiiciy  endorsed  the 
.\visco  Integrity  Plan  for  rayon  and 
acetate  merchandise  at  a  meeting  in 
.\sstKiation  headquarters  last  month. 

The  fabric  performance  retpiire- 
ments  in  the  .American  Viscose  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  cpiality  control  program  are 
those  of  the  L22  standard  sponsored 
by  the  NRIXi.A  and  approved  by  the 
.American  Standards  .Asscxiation.  (In 
fact,  the  L22  standard  itself  is  based 
on  specihcations  originally  developed 
by  American  V^iscose  in  I9.H0  as  part 
of  an  earlier  cpiality  control  program 
known  as  the  Crown  Test  Plan.) 

The  .Avisco  Integrity  Plan  was 
launched  a  year  ago.  End  prcxlucts 
that  meet  the  specihcations  carry  one 
of  three  .Avisco  Integrity  Tags  assuring 
the  customer  of  satisfactorv  perform¬ 


ance  of  the  fabric  if  the  specihed  clean¬ 
ing  or  laundering  method  is  followed. 
In  future,  the  tags  will  carry  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  meets  L22  specihcations. 

rhis  is  the  second  time  that  a  major 
textile  firm  has  announced  an  L22 
labeling  program.  Last  year,  Reeves 
Bros,  adopted  L22  specihcations  for 
all  fabric  hnishing  in  its  Bishopville 
plant,  and  received  similar  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  NRDG.A. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Namm-Loeser’s  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  NRDCi.A,  announced  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation’s  oHicial  approval  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Viscose  quality  control  standards. 
He  praised  the  company  for  its  pion¬ 
eer  work  of  past  years  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  for  synthetics  and 
for  its  generous  coo|jeration  with 


NRDG.A  when  the  L22  standard  was 
being  created.  He  said: 

“  The  step  .American  Viscose  is  now 
taking  through  the  Avisco  Integrity  I 
Plan  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ena-  ! 
bling  retailers  to  better  serve  their  cus-  || 
tomers.  We  know  that  meeting  the 
recpiirements  of  the  L22  standard  will  i 
(1)  reduce  our  return  problem;  (2) 
enable  the  customer  to  buy  with  con-  f 
hdence  textile  articles  that  are  per-  j 
manently  labeled  or  tagged  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  .American  .Stand- 
art!  L22:  (.1)  provide  informative, 

simple  and  correct  answers  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  cpiestions  on  washabilitv,  color 
fastness  and  other  features  of  the  fab¬ 
ric;  (-1)  assist  retail  stores  to  give  com¬ 
prehensive  instruction  to  their  sales 
force:  (5)  provide  a  full  range  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  fashion  creators.” 
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Control  at  Every  Step.  How  the  Avisco 
Integrit\  Plan  works  was  described  by 
Hair\’  L  Dalton,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  ol  American  Viscose.  He  saitl: 

"L'ndei  this  plan,  the  name  Avisco 
mav  be  used  only  by  manufacturers 
whose  labrics  containing  our  yarn 
have  been  dyed  and  finished  to  pass 
rertain  retjuirements.  The  Avisco  In- 
tegritv  lag  may  be  usetl  to  identify 
wearing  apparel,  carjiets,  and  other 
items  made  with  our  fibers.  In  the 
apparel  field,  the  Integrity  Tag  tells 
whether  the  garment  is  completely 
washable,  machine  washable  at  hand 
tem|)eratiire,  or  dry  cleanable. 

“.\s  an  Avisco  fabric  passes  from  the 
converter  to  the  manufacturer,  then 
to  the  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  con- 
■(tiiner,  the  Integrity  Tag  bears  witness 
to  the  {|uality  of  the  product.  .\nd  w’e 
intend  this  to  be  a  continuous  quality 
program.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
fabric  passes  the  laboratory  tests  once. 
We  follow  through  with  regular  check¬ 
ing  thereafter  and  will  withdraw  our 
Ial)el  if  standards  are  not  met.” 

In  the  one  year  since  the  program 
was  begun,  more  than  400,000  tags 
have  been  issued  for  car|>eting,  and 
more  than  750,000  for  other  home  fur¬ 
nishings  items  and  apparel.  Thirty- 
four  converters  and  17  finishers  are 
now  .Avisco  licensees,  and,  according 
to  .American  Viscose,  are  processing 
five  million  yards  of  apparel  fabric  a 
month  which  meets  the  .Avisco  speci¬ 
fications.  This  output  is  about  evenlv 
divided  between  men’s  and  women’s 
apparel. 

In  the  home  furnishings  field,  vir¬ 
tually  every  tufted  rug  manufacturer 
is  said  to  be  participating  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  program.  S{}ecifications  for  bed¬ 
spreads  with  rayon  tufts  were  set  up 
recently,  and  two  manufacturers  are 
now  sending  bedspreads  into  stores 
with  the  .Avisco  Integrity  tag  attached. 
Blankets  and  drapery  and  upholstery 
labrics  will  soon  be  included  in  the 
program.  Even  though  a  fabric  con¬ 
tains  only  a  small  percentage  of 
Avisco  rayon,  combined  with  several 
other  fibers,  it  may  still  carry  the  tag 
if  it  meets  .Avisco  standards  for  diinen- 
donal  stability,  color  fastness  and  wear 
resistance. 

The  iiu  t  eased  expense  of  the  .Avisco 
program  may  run  as  high  as  three 
cents  a  yard,  it  was  revealed.  Never¬ 
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Salesmen  in  the  carpet  department  at  Stern  Brothers.  New  A'ork.  get  a  briefing 
from  an  .American  V'istose  represetitative  on  the  Avisco  Integrity  Program  for 
rayon  carpets.  Stern’s  featured  .Avisco  merchandise  throughout  the  second  week 
of  its  recent  three-week  Rug  Ra/aar  promotion. 

A.MERIC.AN  viscose  spotisors  a  cotnprehetisive  retail  protnotioti  atitl  traiti- 
ing  program  for  rayon  carjjets  and  rugs  labeled  with  the  .Avisco  Integrity  tag. 
Sam  B.  Lippincott,  the  company’s  director  of  hotiie  furnishings  merchandis¬ 
ing,  reports  that  with  35  carpet  tnanufacturers  included  in  the  laireling  pro¬ 
gram,  there  are  more  than  150  carpet  atid  rug  qualities  eligible  for  the  tag. 
One  store  promotion  features  a  incxlel  .Avisco  spinning  machine  and  displays 
illustrating  the  prcxess  by  which  rayon  tar|>ets  are  made.  Bullocks,  Stern 
Brothers,  .Altman’s  and  the  J.  C.  Penney  stores  have  used  this.  The  Penney 
promotions  are  continuing,  with  good  results  in  traffic  and  in  sales  of  Penney’s 
Fashion  .Manor  rugs,  which  are  made  of  .Avisco  rayon. 

.Avisco  has  six  men  on  the  road  demonstrating  the  spinning  machine,  con¬ 
ducting  sales  training  meetings  and  answering  customers’  questions.  Special 
store  kits,  including  technical  information,  publicity  releases  and  photographs, 
television  copy  and  other  material  are  furnished.  Ten  .A.VIC  stores  are  rejjorted 
to  have  signed  up  for  the  promotion  and  their  names  will  l)e  listed  in  four- 
color  ads  scheduled  for  Life  anil  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Similar  store 
promotions  will  be  made  available  later  for  dra|>ery  and  upholstery  fabrics 
and  blankets. 


theless,  initial  resistance  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  usually  disap|)ears  in  the  face  of 
the  reali/.ation  that  the  cost  of  returns 
disappears.  This  point  was  confirmed 
by  Percy  .Meeker,  of  the  Bishopville 
Division  of  Reeves  Brothers,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  in  its  eight  months  of 
o|>eration  under  the  L22  program  his 
plant  has  yet  to  receive  a  return  or  a 
complaint. 

H.  Thomas  Hallowell,  president  of 
the  .American  Standards  .Association 
and  president  of  the  Standard  Pressed 
Steel  Company,  emphasized  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  standards  programs. 


pointing  out  that  every  textile  article 
returned  converts  a  profit  into  a  dollar 
loss  and  a  loss  of  customer  gocxl  will. 
The  .Avisco  program  will  have  double 
meaning,  he  said,  with  the  backing  of 
the  L22  designation,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  retailers  and  producers 
do  the  educational  job  which  still  lies 
ahead. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  .American 
A’iscose  plans  to  sjjend  S2  million  for 
consumer  advertising  and  publicity  on 
the  quality  control  program,  accoril- 
ing  to  C.  Stuart  Brown,  advertising 
manager  of  the  company. 
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4-Point  Planning 


a  guide  for  the  smaller  store 


NRDGA's  Small  Stores  Division  staged  a  one-day  conference  last 
month  on  the  four  fundamentals  of  a  growth  program:  best 
people,  efficient  plant,  right  merchandise,  effective  promotion. 


Building  With  Better  People 


SURVEY  results  can  sonietiines  be 
as  puzzling  as  they  are  informative. 
That  was  the  case  recently  when  New 
York  University’s  Sch<M)l  of  Retailing 
asked  college  students  (1)  what  job 
factors  are  most  important  in  choosing 
a  career,  (2)  how  they  rate  various 
occupational  fields  on  these  factors, 
and  (3)  what  occupations  interest 
them  as  careers.  The  survey  was  made 
among  1359  students  in  55  colleges. 

What  influences  their  choice  of  a 
career?  The  students  were  asked  to 
indicate  which  of  seven  given  job  fac¬ 
tors  were  most  important  to  them. 
They  ranked  these  factors  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  (1)  Opportunities  for 
work;  (2)  training  for  work;  (3)  condi¬ 
tions  of  work;  (4)  security  of  work; 
(5)  advancement  in  work;  (6)  wages 
for  work;  and  (7)  hours  of  work.  '  I  he 
apjrearance  of  wages  and  hours  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  was  rather  surpris¬ 
ing,  but  there  were  more  surprises  to 
come. 

The  students  were  asked  to  compare 
retailing  with  five  other  career  fields 
on  the  basis  of  these  job  factors.  Re¬ 
tailing  came  out  very  poorly  here,  as 


it  always  seems  to  do  in  these  studies. 
The  students  didn’t  rate  retailing 
high  on  a  single  job  factor,  and  its 
composite  rating  put  it  fifth  on  the  list 
of  six  careers. 

They  Like  It  Anyway.  Rut  then  the 
stiulents  were  asked  to  tell  what  occu¬ 
pational  fields  they  themselves  favored. 
That  brought  the  surprise.  In  spite  of 
the  low  opinion  they  seemed  to  hold 
of  retailing  in  the  abstract,  it  still  got 
more  preference  as  a  career  than  any 
other  field,  .\mong  women  students, 
government  service  edged  ahead  of  re¬ 
tailing,  but  for  the  men  students  and 
for  the  group  as  a  whole,  retailing  was 
the  first  career  choice. 

Here  are  the  figures: 


Career 

%«/ 

%of 

%of 

Field 

Total 

Men 

IVomen 

•Agriculture 

4.4 

5.2 

2.6 

Education 

11.0 

5.7 

23.1 

Finance 

14.9 

17.5 

8.9 

Gov’t  Service 

17.5 

11.6 

30.6 

Manufacturing 

23.3 

29.4 

9.7 

Retailing 

28.9 

30.6 

25.1 

The  N.Y.U.  researchers  then  checked 
back  on  the  students’  responses  to  see 
if  the  ones  who  favored  retailing  were 


different  from  the  others  in  what 
they  said  they  wanted  out  of  a  job. 
riiey  didn’t  appear  to  be;  and  though 
they  ranked  retailing  at  the  top  among 
the  several  career  fields,  they  ilid  this 
in  spite  of  ranking  it  near  the  bottom 
in  most  of  the  job  factors  that  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  an  industry  inviting. 

An  Advantage  Thrown  Away.  Dr. 

(iharles  M.  Edwards,  dean  of  the 
N.  Y.  U.  School  of  Retailing,  talked 
to  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting 
about  this  seeming  paradox. 

“Evidently,”  he  said,  “they  realize 
that  retailing  is  a  highly  desirable  and 
rewarding  field  of  endeavor  despite 
certain  drawbacks.  Evidently  they  like 
the  field  despite  its  faults.  This  is  a 
contradiction  over  which  we  can  heave 
a  momentary  sigh  of  relief,  but  from 
which  we  can  derive  no  lasting  com¬ 
fort. 

“It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  many 
college  students  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  retailing  compares  un¬ 
favorably  with  other  fields  in  several 
important  respects.  It  does  not  excuse 
retailers  for  their  remissness,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  correcting  the  real  short¬ 
comings  of  their  business,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  correcting  students’  im- 
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pressions  about  the  imagined  short¬ 
comings  of  the  business. 

“It  does  not  justify  their  delinquen¬ 
cy  in  publicizing  aggressively  and 
effectively  the  many  advantageous  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  field.  Because  retailers 
have  been  negligent  in  these  respects, 
thev  have  failed  to  interest  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  number  of  college  men  and 
women  in  retailing.  Still  worse,  they 
have  failed  to  attract  into  retailing  a 
great  many  college  students  who  are 
naturally  attracted  by  retailing.  .  .  . 
You  retailers  are  the  worst  exponents 
of  your  business  of  any  business  or 
professional  group  I’ve  encountered.” 

Obstacles  on  Campus.  Nor  will  a 
student  who  is  attracted  by  the  retail 
career  get  much  encouragement  from 
college  vocational  advisors.  “Almost 
without  exception,”  said  Dean  Ed¬ 
wards,  “the  advisors  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  their  students  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  retailing.  They  referred  re¬ 
peatedly  to  their  notions  about  why 
retailing  is  a  relatively  undesirable 
field:  long  hours,  low  pay,  slow  promo¬ 
tion,  confining  work,  little  prestige. 
...  If  stores  were  to  depend  upon 
placement  advisors  to  recommend  re¬ 
tailing,  they  would  attract  very  few 
candidates." 

The  vcxational  advisors  in  the  col¬ 
leges  have  also  reported,  said  Dean 
Edwards,  that  the  retail  recruiting 
effort  is  generally  weak  and  uneven; 
that  retailers  “lack  certainty  about 
what  they  wish  to  get  and  definiteness 
about  what  they  are  prepared  to  give.” 

Advice  to  NRDGA.  What  the  new 
NRDGA  (a)mmittee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  can  accomplish  deirends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Edwards,  on  two  fac¬ 
tors: 

“First,  it  can  succeed  only  if  retail¬ 
ers’  professed  interest  in  people  is  gen¬ 
uine  and  lasting.  On  the  part  of  some, 
the  present  concern  about  (leople  is 
undoubtedly  a  long-range  reflection  of 
a  forward-looking  personnel  {rolicy. 
On  the  part  of  others,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  short-range  alarm  over  a 
tight  labor  market.  Let  it  ease  up  and 
they’ll  go  right  back  to  the  same  old, 
unenlightened  labor  practices. 

“Second,  it  can  succeed  if— and  only 
if— it  has  the  w’hole-hearted  backing 
of  top  management.  There  is  little 


use  in  trying  to  bring  in  better  pteople 
at  the  bottom  of  an  organization  un¬ 
less  the  company  has  enlightened 
people  at  the  top.  .  .  . 

A  Blueprint.  “We  must  draw  up— and 
must  adhere  to— a  program  that  meets 
the  following  minimum  standards: 

“  (1)  A  definite  inventory  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  identifies  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  various  divisions  of  our 
stores,  and  provides  a  clear-cut  defini¬ 
tion  of  each; 

“  (2)  A  definite  table  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  shows  the  relationship  of 
the  several  positions  and  portrays  lines 
of  authority  and  responsibility; 

“  (.S)  A  definite  plan  of  advance¬ 
ment  which  maps  the  route  that  a 
young  man  or  woman  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  travel  as  he  qualifies  for 
promoticjn,  together  with  a  timetable 
of  possible  steps  in  his  progress; 

“  (4)  A  definite  program  of  train¬ 


ing  which  defines  the  assistance  that 
the  store  is  prepared  to  give,  inside  the 
organization  as  w'ell  as  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  schcxils  and  colleges; 

“  (5)  A  definite  schedule  of  rewards 
which  tells  newcomers  just  what  they 
may  count  on  in  the  way  of  salary  and 
other  benefits  at  various  stages  of  their 
progress.” 

Salary  Scales.  It  was  on  the  question 
of  establishing  some  kind  of  realistic 
norm  in  the  pay  schedule  for  junior 
executives  that  Dean  Edwards  con¬ 
cluded  his  address.  He  was  horrified, 
he  said,  at  the  contrast  in  salaries 
offered  to  students  graduating  from 
the  School  of  Retailing  this  year  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Re¬ 
tailing.  Though  the  demand  for  them 
is  so  great  that  the  students  literally 
had  their  choice  of  jobs,  one  store 
offered  a  salary  of  $250  a  month.  The 
range  was  up  to  $5,000  a  year. 


Building  a  Better  Store  Plant 


WHAT’S  the  small  store’s  best 
guarantee  of  remaining  inde¬ 
pendent  and  successful  against  chain 
store  comp>etition?  To  Leon  G.  Sher¬ 
burne,  Jr.,  store  designer,  the  answer 
is  a  modern  plant,  well  maintained. 
He  told  the  smaller  stores  meeting; 

“The  store  with  an  obsolete  front, 
fixtures  and  lighting  is  a  wide-open 
invitation  for  the  chain  store  to  build 
a  new  branch  or  outlet.” 

.An  even  worse  case  is  the  store 
where  sloppy  housekeeping  prevails, 
and,  Sherburne  observed,  this  is  all 
too  common. 

“It  is  easy  for  me  to  recommend 
that  you  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
improve  your  stores,”  he  said,  “  and  I 
realize  that  there  are  stores  which,  for 
many  good  reasons  are  unable  to  do 
so.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
cannot  all  be  good  storekeepers  in 
the  matter  of  maintenance  and  clean¬ 
liness.” 

For  the  store  that’s  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  modernization,  Sherburne 
recommended  this  planning  proced¬ 
ure; 

1.  Put  down  on  paper  your  ideas 
of  where  you  would  like  to  place  de¬ 
partments,  both  selling  and  non-sell¬ 


ing.  Determine  what  departments 
should  have  a  change  in  location  or 
in  square  feet  of  selling  area.  How 
many  square  feet  does  the  department 
occupy  now?  What  is  its  annual  vol¬ 
ume?  What  is  its  sales  per  square 
foot?  What  is  its  sales  per  cent  to  total 
store?  What  is  its  present  floor  space 
as  a  per  cent  of  total  store  space? 
Finally,  should  it  have  more  space  or 
less? 

2.  Don’t  think  you  must  conform 
to  the  common  practice  of  every  other 
store.  If  you’re  doing  a  good  job  of 
selling  pots  and  pans  on  the  main 
floor,  keep  them  there.  “Don’t  forget,” 
said  Sherburne,  “that  the  big  chains 
plan  according  to  a  headquarters 
formula.  Your  cue  is  to  be  original, 
be  yourself,  design  your  store  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  your  locality.” 

$.  If  modernization  plans  include 
a  new  location  for  the  entrance  or  a 
new  escalator  or  elevator,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  to  secure  maximum 
circulation  of  traffic. 

4.  Fixture  layout  should  also  be 
planned  to  take  customers  through  as 
many  departments  as  possible  from 
the  entrance  to  the  elevator,  escalator 
or  stairs.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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5.  Few  stores  are  prepared  to  dis¬ 
card  all  their  present  fixtures.  They 
can  l)e  remodeled.  Eliminate  the  cor¬ 
nices  and  pilasters,  and  sliding  doors; 
take  the  glass  out  of  the  showcases 
and  make  self-selection  units  out  of 
them:  add  stepped-up  selling  levels  to 
counters  and  tables,  first  reducing 
their  height  if  necessary. 

Instead  of  remodeling  wall  cases, 
Sherburne  recommended  the  use  of 
hardware  standards  and  knife  brackets 
to  carry  hanging  rods  or  shelves  on 
walls  and  partitions.  The  partition 
itself,  he  said,  should  be  located  to 
serve  a  double  function:  e.g.,  to  en¬ 
close  a  stock  room  or  fitting  room  as 
well  as  carry  the  merchandise  display. 

6.  “In  considering  general  illumi¬ 
nation,  I  strongly  recommend,”  Sher¬ 
burne  said,  “a  more  subdued  lighting 
than  is  usually  recommended  by  your 
hxal  utility,  and  a  higher  concentra¬ 
tion  of  light  on  the  merchandise  and 
in  displays.  I  have  seen  stores  with  as 
low  as  18  to  20  foot  candles  which  I 
consider  well  lighted— and  sujjerior  to 
some  with  high  intensity  lighting, 
which  produces  glare  and  is  fatiguing 
to  employees  and  customers.” 


They  Also  Said: 

'The  real  threat  to  small  business  is 
not  from  big  business  nor  automation. 
Our  true  danger  is  becoming  men  who 
think  like  machines.  The  competition 
isn't  between  big  business  and  small 
business;  it's  between  merchants  with 
resourceful  minds  and  those  who  have 
retreated  into  the  role  of  vending 
machines.''-HAROLD  SAMUELS,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Garber  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

• 

''A  rank  outsider  can  walk  into  any 
one  of  your  stores  and  point  out  obvi¬ 
ous  lacks— not  because  you  don't  know 
better,  but  because  you  overlook 
things.  .  .  .  News  is  the  most  salable 
commodity  in  the  world.  Train  your 
salespeople  to  tell  the  looker  what's 
new  about  what  he  sees;  never  assume 
he  knows  what's  new  about  it  because 
it's  been  in  print.''— ARTHUR  (RED) 
MOTLEY,  President,  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions. 


Knowing  Your  Own  Strength 


Fred  a.  MOSER,  general  manager 
of  Davis,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  offered  this  formula  for  growth 
to  the  ambitious  smaller  store:  build 
on  your  own  strength  and  eliminate 
your  weaknesses:  know  your  own  spe¬ 
cial  place  in  the  community  and  fill 
that  place  well. 

Five  years  ago,  he  narrated,  he  and 
his  stall  of  six  buyers  did  an  objective 
analysis  of  their  store’s  competitive 
status  on  every  merchandise  category 
they  carried.  I'hey  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  stood  in  the  num¬ 
ber  three  spot— “literally  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,”  with  their  strength  in  the  mid¬ 
dle-price  ranges.  To  build  on  this 
strength,  they,  eliminated  the  thinly 
represented  merchandise  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom:  couturier  lines  and 
seconds  and  irregulars.  They  had 
been  trying  to  cover  too  big  a  field 
with  too  limited  a  merchandise  invest¬ 
ment. 


Similarly,  they  decided  they’d  been 
trying  to  do  too  much  with  limited 
space.  .Again  they  eliminated  weal 
nesses,  dropping  furniture,  piece 
goods,  stationery  anti  caiuly  depart 
ments.  “Our  customers  had  made  it 
clear  that  our  strength  wasn’t  in  these  ; 
departments,”  Moser  said.  ■■ 

Many  stores  are  making  the  same  [j 
mistake  that  his  made,  Moser  believes,  [i 
They  feel  that  competition  requires! 
them  to  make  a  stab  at  doing  all  thef! 
things  that  only  the  dominant  storeji 
in  the  community  can  do  really  well.j 
Thus,  they  scatter  their  efforts  ineffei  p 
tively,  when  it  would  pay  better  toll 
concentrate  on  the  things  they  canl 
do  best.  p 

His  own  plan  of  elimination  andlj 
concentration  is  working  well,  he  ref 
ported.  Recently  the  store  expand^'; 
and  remodeled  to  give  the  existing  dcj 
partments  additional  space,  but  nr| 
new  departments  were  added.  r 
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Good  Promotion  Is  Planned  Promotion 
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A  SIMPLE,  constructive  plan  is  the 
beginning  of  a  better  sales  promo¬ 
tion  effort,  said  Dew’ey  Williams  of 
Reynolds  Brothers,  Inc.,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J.  And  planning,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  is  quite  as  practical  and  necessary 
for  the  small  store  as  for  the  large; 
it  just  needn’t  be,  and  shouldn’t  be,  as 
elaborate.  Two  special  dangers  he 
warned  against:  over-reliance  on  gim¬ 
micks,  and  over-much  copying  of 
other  stores’  activities. 

The  experience  of  other  stores 
should,  of  course,  be  used  as  a  guide; 
and  this  applies  to  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  budget,  with  its  usual  range  in 
the  trade  of  from  two  to  four  per  cent 
of  sales.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re¬ 
gard  this  as  an  unbreakable  rule: 

“Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  tell 
you  how  much  you  should  be  willing 
to  pay  for  sales  promotion.  But  what¬ 
ever  you  do  decide  upon,  set  a  definite 
amount  and  stick  to  it,  come  what 
may.  Should  your  first  efforts  prove 
so  successful  that  you’re  wondering 
why  you  didn’t  think  of  this  before 
don’t  go  overboard— stick  to  your 


plan.  And  stick  to  it  likewise  if  youtfj 
first  efforts  don’t  turn  out  so  well.”  1; 

.  .  li 

Allocating  the  Money.  Mr.  Willianiv; 
recommended  that  a  small  promotioi  ; 
budget  be  used  entirely  for  newspapti^  ■ 
advertising.  “Do  a  good  job  with  tht|;| 
newspaper,”  he  said,  “instead  of  a  halti'l 
way  job  with  a  lot  of  media.”  1; 

The  next  step  in  his  suggested  plar 
is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  tota' ; 
yearly  sales  the  store  does  each  month  j 
and  apply  these  percentages  to  tht'| 
year’s  advertising  budget  to  deteimirir^i 
the  amount  of  space  that  will 
bought  each  month.  It  is  not  quite  sf  i 
simple  to  decide  what  departmcni  i 
and  what  merchandise  to  spend  thi  ; 
month’s  budget  on.  Mr.  Williams  favf 
ored  putting  it  into  the  10  or  12  iki 
partments  that  contribute  the  majoj 
part  of  the  month’s  volume, 
agreed  that  this  system  must  be  silt 
ject  to  various  modifications.  The  in 
portant  thing,  he  said,  is  to  get  th 
plan  and  the  budget  on  paper  ahea^ 
of  time,  instead  of  improvising  fn" 
month  to  month. 
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knee  length  dresses  of  the  “Happer” 
silhouette.  So  the  women  happily 
wore  turn-of-the-century  costumes  that 
were  much  more  becoming. 

There  were  no  merchandise  win¬ 
dows.  Instead,  all  the  windows  con¬ 
tained  exhibits,  tableaus  and  styles  of 
the  2()’s.  The  Staten  Island  Historical 
Society,  the  Staten  Island  Museum, 
local  antique  shops,  customers  and 
the  theatrical  costume  agency  that 
supplied  the  costumes,  all  lent  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  displays. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 


A  Promotion  That  Tripled  Sales  Figures 


Theme.  I'he  choice  of  a  theme  was 
orthotlox  enough.  Ciarber  Brothers 
was  .Sfi  years  old;  therefore  the  win¬ 
dows  and  decorations  were  to  reflect 
the  “fads  and  foibles  of  the  Roaring 
Twenties.”  The  sales  staff  was  to  be 
appropriately  costumetl.  The  men 
took  kindly  enough  to  the  high,  stiff 
collars,  blazers  and  straw  katies  of  the 
period,  but  there  was  a  concerted 
feminine  revolt  against  the  waist-less. 


First  yon  have  to  know  the  rules 
of  good  sales  promotion;  then  it’s 
a  good  iilea  sometimes  to  break  them. 
Garber  Hiothers  of  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  broke  a  few  in  order  to  put  on 
a  one-week  Sfith  anniversary  sale,  and 
Harold  Samuels,  advertising  manager 
of  the  store,  reported  these  results: 

A  per  cent  increase  in  the 
week’s  sales;  a  hi  per  cent  increase  for 
the  month:  and  in  the  following  two 
months  an  1 1  per  cent  and  a  7.5  per 
rent  increase  against  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  district  figures  of  5  per  cent  and 
3.5  |X‘r  cent  respectively 
According  to  the  rules,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  of  the  promotion  was  too 
high;  seven  per  cent  of  sales,  includ¬ 
ing  give-aways  and  door  prizes.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  full  pages  of  advertising  were 
used.  Payroll  costs  skyrocketed,  as 
man  hours  worked  by  store  employees 
were  nearly  double  the  same  week  of 
the  previous  year.  But  with  normal 
profit  percentages  on  the  volume 
increases  that  stretched  over  three 
months,  the  investment  paid  off. 


Timing.  September  was  chosen,  al¬ 
though  the  weather  hazards  (a  hurri¬ 
cane  or  a  hot  spell)  were  recognized. 
The  dates  selected  were  September  26 
toOctolter  1.  Mr.  Samuels  commented: 

“We  felt  that  weather  should  be 
faced  as  a  calculated  risk;  that  it 
would  prove  more  Iteneficial  to  build 
up  .September  volume— a  valley  on  the 
year’s  sales  chart— than  to  throw  the 
full  weight  of  the  promotion  into  the 
peak  October-November  selling  peri¬ 
od.  Faithful  followers  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  theory  that  a  month’s  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  should  be  in  direct  relation 
to  the  month’s  sales  volume  would 
have  (piestioned  tliis  decision.  Garber 
Brothers  believe  one  of  the  important 
lessons  learned  from  the  timing  of  the 
anniversary  event,  and  from  its  over¬ 
whelming  success,  is  that  the  only  way 
to  level  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
sales  volume  that  plague  most  retail¬ 
ers  is  to  do  something  constructive  in 
stimulating  business  during  ‘potential’ 
month,s.  They  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
plore  volume  potentials  in  tradition¬ 
ally  under-peak  pericxls,  withotit  slack¬ 
ening  tempo  in  top  volume  months.” 


TTie  only  small  package  delivery  that  beats 
United  Parcel  SERvicE-i»/#* 


. . .  &ul  not  by  much! 

UPS- AIR  may  not  compete  with  mister  stork’s  “small  package  deliv¬ 
eries,”  but  for  the  kind  of  speedy,  dependable  parcel  deliveries  your 
business  needs,  UPS  fills  the  bill. 

Here’s  built-in  dependability  with  extra  special  care  in  handling 
and  particular  attention  to  prompt  schedules  that  give  your  store  a 
steady  fiow  of  fresh  merchandise  on  a  year-’round  basis. 

UPS-AIR  is  economical  too  . . .  rates  are  lower  than  those  charged  by 
any  comparable  service.  For  example,  charges  on  a  5  lb.  package  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are: 

UPS-AIR  ($200  free  insurance)  $1.84 

Air  parcel  post  ($10  insurance)  4.10 

Serving  shippers  and  receivers  in  the  trading  areas  of:  New  York  • 
Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  •  San  Diego*  •  Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*Dettination  points  only 


WHEN  DELIVERY  TIME  AND  COST  ARE  IMPORTANT.. .SPECIFY 


United  Parcel  SERViCE->y/#i 


Tuio  Professors  Spend  Six  Weeks 
in  the  X  C  Penney  Company 


Five  years  ago  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  joined  the  fellowship 
program  of  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education.  Each 
summer  since  then,  two  college  professors  have  had  a  six-week 
closeup  of  fhe  company's  operations.  Dr.  Cornish  and  Dr. 
Stutsman,  the  1955  team,  tell  here  how  the  venture  in  two-way 
education  works. 


By  Galen  Stutsman,  Ph.D„  Bowling  Green  State  University 
and  NeUfel  W,  Cornish,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 


WHAT  would  happen  if  two  uni¬ 
versity  professors  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  were  turned  loose  in  your 
business  to  examine  it  from  top  to 
bottom?  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
officials  seem  to  approve  of  the  ex¬ 
perience.  We  are  the  fourth  team  of 
professors  who  have  made  such  an 
examination  of  the  New  York  City 
headquarters  of  the  firm.  The  studies 
have  taken  place  over  a  six-week 
period  each  summer  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Did  Penney  executives  do  it  as  a 
publicity  stunt  or  did  they  benefit 
more  significantly?  Judging  from  our 
observations  and  discussions  with  com¬ 
pany  officials,  it  seems  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  gained  materially  from  the 
study. 

We  came  to  J.  C.  Penney  as  out¬ 
siders,  unfamiliar  with  the  company 
and  its  personnel.  To  learn  how  the 
company  operated,  we  had  to  ask 
many  questions.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 


tions  were  hard  to  answer,  particularly 
when  executives  were  asked  why  they 
did  this,  or  why  their  departments  did 
that.  They  had  to  question  themselves 
to  find  out  if  what  was  being  done 
was  worth  while,  or  if  there  was  a 
better  way  of  doing  it. 

All  discussions  were  carried  on  in 
an  atmosphere  of  honest  inquiry,  for 
the  authors  had  only  their  curiosities 
to  satisfy.  Thus,  no  offense  was  in¬ 
tended  or  taken.  Questions  that  would 
not  be  asked  by  an  associate  (the 
term  “employee”  is  not  used  there) 
could  be  asked  by  the  professors,  and 
were  asked.  Problems  were  discussed 
that  some  of  the  executives  would  not 
have  discussed  with  anyone  else. 

Our  Contributions.  Professors  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  are  more  familiar 
with  retailing  than  many  merchants 
realize,  although  the  addition  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  curricula  of  universities 
and  colleges  is  relatively  new.  There¬ 


fore,  through  our  frequent  contact 
with  many  types  of  businessmen,  study 
of  business  literature,  and  academic 
training,  we  were  able  to  compare  the 
Penney  Company  operation  with 
other  concerns  and  with  the  theoreti¬ 
cally  perfect  firm.  From  these  com¬ 
parisons,  it  was  possible  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  operation.  The 
recommendations  were  made  for  most 
segments  of  the  business. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  that 
w'ere  made  came  from  ideas  picked  up 
from  associates  in  all  levels  of  the 
company’s  operation.  We  received 
pet  suggestions  and  criticisms  from 
the  people  with  whom  we  talked. 
These  ideas  were  then  thought  over 
and  evaluated  and  the  good  ones  were 
passed  on  to  those  who  could  make 
use  of  them.  We  found  that  many 
excellent  ideas  had  been  dormant  fori 
years  because  an  associate  was  un¬ 
certain  about  what  might  happen  if 
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he  were  to  suggest  them,  or  because 
he  did  not  get  around  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  Perhaps  without 
us,  as  a  unique  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation,  these  ideas  would  not  have 
been  heard  or  used. 

One  of  the  major  shortages  in  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  sufficient  high  caliber 
material  which  can  be  trained  for 
management  posts.  The  colleges  and 
universities  are  being  approached 
more  frecjuently  by  retailers  for  future 
management  talent.  The  quality  of 
the  instruction  which  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  is  determined  by  the  instructors. 
If  the  quality  is  to  be  high,  the  in¬ 
struction  must  be  competent.  To  pro¬ 
vide  competent  academic  personnel 
and  to  keep  them  up  to  date  on  to¬ 
day’s  changing  business  world,  retail¬ 
ers  must  assist  teachers  to  improve 
their  knowledge  and  techniques.  By 
providing  illustrations,  business  forms, 
new  successful  techniques,  guest  speak¬ 
ers,  advice,  case  material,  financial 
support  of  research,  and  other  helps, 
business  can  help  train  the  men  and 
women  w'ho  represent  the  future  of 
retailing,  business,  and  the  nation. 

Penney  executives  have  made  a 
sizable  contribution.  They  have  pro¬ 
vided  four  groups  of  professors  with 
a  gold  mine  of  information.  Our  six 
weeks  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  our  teaching  material  with  actual 
practice. 

Company  Public  Relations.  Professors 
have  considerable  influence  over  the 
students’  selections  of  the  firms  for 
which  they  wish  to  work.  If  a  pro¬ 
fessor  is  familiar  with  a  company,  he 
is  more  inclined  to  encourage  students 
to  apply  to  that  company  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

Penney  officials  have  educated  sev¬ 
eral  professors  in  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  their  firm.  When  stu¬ 
dents  ask  questions  regarding  the 
Penney  Company  as  a  place  to  work, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer 
these  questions  intelligently  and  thus 
the  Penney  Company  is  contacting 
more  potential  employees  than  it  did 
formerly. 

The  Penney  Company  has  also  won 
good  words  for  the  firm  by  those  pro¬ 
fessors  who  have  taken  part  in  their 
program.  University  professors  con¬ 
tact  a  wide  circle  of  people— students. 


faculty  members,  businessmen,  and 
the  general  public  and  the  education¬ 
al  experience  provided  by  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  discussed  for  a  long  time. 
In  fact,  businessmen  have  already  ap¬ 
proached  us  to  find  out  how  they,  too, 
can  initiate  a  similar  program. 

Academic  Advantage.  Some  of  the 
advantages  to  the  professors  have  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  The  major 
advantage  was  the  additional  under¬ 
standing  it  gave  of  how  a  successful 
firm  operates. 

A  second  advantage  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  personal  aspect 
of  business  that  business  literature 
finds  difficult  to  get  across  to  the 
reader. 

When  a  professor  gets  a  question 
he  cannot  answer,  where  can  he  seek 
the  answer?  Frequently  literature 
fails.  Thus,  the  practicing  business¬ 
men  are  turned  to  for  the  answer. 
But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  executive  well  or  the  answer  will 
not  be  given.  In  the  six  weeks  on  this 
program  we  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  executives  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company.  Mutual  trust  was  created. 
As  a  result  of  the  personal  contact 
which  the  program  provided  it  is  now 
possible  for  us  to  obtain  the  answers 
to  many  questions. 

The  Program.  The  six-week  fellow’- 
ship  was  made  possible  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Education.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  Foundation,  at 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York,  has 
served  as  a  liaison  agency  to  promote 
better  understanding  between  Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  higher  education. 
It  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  companies  all  over 
the  United  States  in  giving  selected 
college  professors  a  six-week  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  at  close  range  the 
organization,  workings,  and  problems 
of  a  typical  company  in  such  fields 
as  retailing,  banking,  finance,  insur¬ 
ance,  manufacturing,  and  many  others. 

The  Foundation  sends  brochures 
describing  the  program  to  all  the 
major  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country,  and  interested  professors  are 
invited  to  submit  applications.  They 
are  asked  to  indicate  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  would  like  to  study  and  their 
preference  of  general  location.  These 


applications  are  then  sent  to  those 
coopierating  companies  which  fit  the 
applicants’  interests.  From  these  ap¬ 
plications,  the  companies  choose  the 
professors  whom  they  will  accept 
into  their  offices  for  the  six-week 
period.  The  professors  are  then  noti¬ 
fied  of  their  selection.  To  make  it 
financially  possible  for  the  professors 
to  have  this  experience,  the  companies 
agree  to  pay  them  the  sum  of  $500  for 
the  six  w'eeks,  plus  travel  expenses. 

Our  actual  program  for  the  six 
weeks  was  as  follows: 

Week  1— Introduction  to  Mr.  J.  C. 

Penney  and  other  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  company: 
visits  with  the  heads  of  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  the  person¬ 
nel  department. 

Week  2— Experience  in  a  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  retail  store. 

Week  .8— Visits  to  various  merchandis¬ 
ing  departments. 

Week  4— Dr.  Cornish  continued  in 
merchandising.  Dr.  Stuts¬ 
man  talked  with  various  de¬ 
partmental  office  managers. 
W'^eek  5— Visits  to  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing:  treasurer’s  office;  and 
labor  relations. 

Week  6— Real  estate  and  construction 
department:  secretary’s  office; 
traffic  department;  miscellan¬ 
eous  other  departments:  re¬ 
visited  top  executives  and 
discussed  with  them  our  im¬ 
pressions  of  what  we  saw. 

Conclusion.  In  re-appraising  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  summer,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  program  deveIo|jed 
by  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  does  accomplish  its  primary 
aim— better  understanding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  by  representatives  of 
schools  of  higher  learning.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that  the  relatively 
small  investment  of  these  companies 
in  time  and  money  is  amply  repaid. 
Some  critics  of  the  program  say  that 
it  interferes  with  company  work  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  our  visits  disrupted 
the  daily  routine  of  the  Penney  execu¬ 
tives  to  any  great  extent,  especially 
since  the  time  spent  with  any  one  man 
was  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  hours. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  mutually  gratifying 
and  beneficial  experience. 


July,  1956 
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PER  CENT  OF  SALES  BY  CLASSIFICATION  IN  MEN'S  SPORTSWEAR 

—  National  Figures  — 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

DECEMBER,  1 
First 

Quartile  Median 

1955 

Third 

Quartile 

JANUARY,  1956 

First  Third 

Quartile  Median  Quartile 

1955 

Total  Total  Total 

Spring  Fall  Yeor 

MEDIANS 

1 .  Sport  Shirts 

67 

25% 

35% 

44% 

22.8% 

25% 

40% 

37% 

35% 

33.8% 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

55 

1.3 

2.9 

4.5 

1.8 

2 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3.  Sweaters 

91 

14.9 

19.4 

26.3 

4.7 

7 

13.6 

2.2 

15.2 

10.4 

4.  Slacks 

91 

9 

13.3 

15.4 

15 

23.5 

30.1 

23.3 

16.6 

19.8 

5.  Sport  Coats 

73 

5 

8.5 

11.7 

5.8 

8 

18.3 

14.2 

10 

9.6 

6.  Casual  Coats 

41 

1.1 

2.1 

8 

1.1 

1.5 

4.6 

1.2 

2.5 

3 

7.  Leather  Coats 

51 

1.5 

2.3 

4 

1.2 

1.9 

3.5 

1 

2.4 

1.6 

8.  Swim  Wear 

46 

.2 

.3 

1 

.8 

1 

2 

5.3 

1 

2.4 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

64 

7.9 

11.5 

19 

7.2 

12.2 

20 

5 

9.2 

8.8 

1 0.  Shorts 

33 

.1 

.4 

1 

.3 

1 

1.7 

1.7 

1 

2.5 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes,  Plastic 

Rainwear,  etc.) 

27 

.2 

3.2 

5.6 

.5 

1.7 

3 

1.4 

3.5 

1.8 

NOTE:  In  additian,  some 

stores  have  seen 

fit  to  repo't  the  above  classification!  in  combinations.  We  pre- 

sent  them  for  whatever  value  they  might  have  to  othsr 

stores  They  are  separate  from  the  above  figures. 

Class  1  &  2 

25 

30.2 

41.5 

49.6 

26 

35 

49.5 

Class  5  &  6 

12 

4.5 

7.9 

10.9 

8.4 

16.7 

21.7 

Class  8  &  10 

15 

.1 

.2 

1 

.3 

.5 

1 

Definition  of  Clottificotiont: 

1.  Includes  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts. 

5.  Includes  tailored  sport  coats. 

9.  Includes  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  jackets. 

\  "ST .5 


Sales  Distribution  in  the  Men's  Sportswear  Department 


This  analysis  of  sales  in  men’s 
sportswear  departments,  prepared 
by  the  .Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
of  the  .Merchandising  Division,  is  the 
sixth  of  the  Cironp’s  bi-monthly  re- 
j)orts.  National  figures  appear  above, 
regional  figures  below  anil  on  the  op¬ 


posite  page.  .Any  store  selling  men’s 
sportswear  can  utilize  these  figures  for 
comparison,  and  can  also  participate 
in  the  survey  even  if  it  does  not  have 
;t  separate  sportswear  department.  Fig¬ 
ures  can  be  obtained  by  totaling  the 
ilollar  sales  of  the  classifications  given 


here  and  calculating  the  jx?rcentage  ol  h 
each  classification  to  that  total.  Fig-  |i 
ures  for  February  and  March  lfl5fi  will  h 
be  published  in  the  September  issue  f 
of  Storks.  Reporting  forms  are  avail- 1 
able  from  Denis  M.  Ranchman,  .Men’s  | 
and  Boys’  VV'^ear  Group,  NRIKi.A.  | 


ZONE  1  -  NORTHEAST 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

DECEMBER.  1955 

First  Third 

Quartile  Median  Quartile 

JANUARY,  1956 

First  Third 

Quartile  Median  Quartile 

1955  i, 

Total  Total  Total  | 

Spring  Fall  Year 

MEDIANS 

1 .  Sport  Shirts 

21 

30.6% 

30.6% 

44.4% 

11% 

31.4% 

40% 

39.6% 

31% 

32.3%  ; 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

20 

.7 

1 

2 

.9 

2 

2.9 

4.5 

2.6 

4.1  1 

3.  Sweaters 

35 

18 

24.1 

31 

7 

13.6 

20 

2.2 

16 

11.2  1 

4.  Slacks 

33 

6 

11.7 

19 

8.9 

15.7 

27.6 

29.6 

16.6 

20.3 

5.  Sport  Coats 

29 

2 

3.5 

10.4 

2.5 

8 

18.7 

12 

9.9 

9.1 

6.  Casual  Coats 

7.  Leather  Coats 

13 

.9 

2 

3.7 

.6 

2 

3 

3.3 

2 

8.  Swim  Wear 

18 

.1 

.3 

1.4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

.8 

2.4  ! 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

22 

12.3 

16 

18.5 

10 

14 

20 

7.4 

13 

10.1  . 

10.  Shorts 

13 

.1 

.2 

1 

.3 

.8 

2 

4.4 

.9 

1.7  1 

11.  Other  (Robes,  Plastic 

Rainwear,  etc.) 

8 

8.3 

2.11 

9 

6.7 

Class  1  &  2 

13 

46.6 

32.1 

Class  8  &  10 

9 

.1 

.3 

Class  6,  7  &  9 

6 

32.7 

32.1 

Class 
Class  i 


...  Ins 
StolM: 
Arkonic 


10.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts.  k 

The  median  is  the  figure  which  divides  the  array  into  two  equal  ports.  | 
The  first  quartile  is  the  figure  which  then  equally  divides  the  lowtr  L 
half  and  the  third  quartile  is  the  one  which  splits  the  upper  half.  f; 

'  31  j’l 


. . .  Ins 

States;  i 
Nevada 


1.  S| 

2.  Ki 

3. 

4.  SI 

5.  S, 

6.  Cl 

7.  Le 

8.  Sy 

9.  Jc 

10.  SI 

11.  0 


. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 


■ . .  Insi 
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ZONE 

2  -  SOUTH 

! 

1955 

DECEMBER,  1955 

.'ANUARY,  1956 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

Spring 

Foil 

Year 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quortile 

Median 

Quortile 

Quortile 

Medion 

Quortile 

MEDIANS 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

8 

30.4% 

35% 

30% 

39% 

42% 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

6 

5 

2.2 

5 

4.5 

4.5 

3.  Sweaters 

15 

8.8% 

16.8 

22.7% 

2.4% 

5 

14.3% 

1 

11 

7.5 

4.  Slacks 

16 

13.5 

17 

20.5 

21.7 

30.2 

33 

25 

12.7 

23.2 

5.  Sport  Coats 

9 

12 

15 

15 

9 

7.9 

6.  Casual  Coats 

3 

3 

11 

7.5 

7.  Leather  Coats 

8 

2.2 

2.1 

2 

1 

8.  Swim  Wear 

7 

.3 

3.2 

10 

1 

3 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

11 

7 

11 

11.3 

4.7 

7.1 

9 

9.8 

6.1 

10.  Shorts 

3 

5 

2 

3 

11.  Other  (Robes,  Plastic 

Rainwear,  etc.) 

5 

3.2 

1.7 

3.9 

2.2 

Class  1  &  2 

8 

45.5 

37.9 

Class  5  &  6 

5 

11.2 

•  •  e  •  ^ 

21.7 

.... 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia, 

W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Arkonsos,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New 

Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland. 

-  UlL 

ZONE 

3  -  WEST  AND 

MIDWEST 

1 

1955 

DECEMBER,  1955 

JANUARY,  1956 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

Spring 

Foil 

Year 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quortile 

Median 

Quortile 

Quortile 

Medion 

Quortile 

MEDIANS 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

25 

23% 

36.6% 

43% 

22% 

25% 

40.6% 

37% 

35.2% 

30.5% 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

20 

2 

2 

3.4 

1.7 

2 

3.3 

6 

2.4 

2.6 

3.  Sweaters 

29 

7 

16.6 

22.6 

3 

6.8 

9.7 

4 

13.8 

10.5 

4.  Slacks 

29 

9.1 

10.2 

15 

19.5 

21 

27.6 

25.6 

15.1 

20 

5.  Sport  Coats 

23 

5.8 

8.8 

11 

5 

7.1 

10 

12.6 

6.5 

8 

6.  Casual  Coats 

20 

1 

3 

8 

1.4 

4.2 

8 

1 

1.9 

3.2 

7.  Leather  Coats 

18 

1.4 

3 

4 

1.8 

2 

4 

1.3 

2.4 

2 

8.  Swim  Wear 

13 

.2 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

1.4 

3 

2.5 

.5 

2 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

24 

11 

16 

20 

11.3 

14.5 

21.7 

5 

13.8 

10.2 

10.  Shorts 

8  • 

.4 

3.6 

4.5 

.9 

2 

11.  Other  (Robes,  Plastic 

Rainwear,  etc.) 

4 

.... 

2.5 

4.3 

3.4 

■  • .  Insufficient  Sample. 

Slolet:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada.  ' 


ZONE  4  PACIFIC  COAST 

11955 

Total  Total  Total 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

First 

Quortile 

Median 

Third 

Quortile 

First 

Quortile 

Median 

Third 

Quortile 

Spring  Foil  Year 

MEDIANS 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

13 

28.9% 

29.6% 

42.8% 

23.6% 

24.4% 

25% 

46.9% 

33.8% 

33.8% 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

13 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

3 

5.1 

5.1 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

3.  Sweaters 

14 

17 

19.4 

19.4 

3 

11.3 

11.3 

2.3 

14.6 

9.6 

4.  Slacks 

14 

13.4 

13.8 

15.4 

18 

27.7 

30.4 

20 

15.1 

20.5 

5.  Sport  Coats 

13 

8.8 

10.1 

11.8 

10.5 

17.6 

28.3 

14.2 

14 

14 

6.  Casual  Coats 

12 

2 

2.1 

4.7 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

1.2 

3 

3 

7.  Leather  Coats 

12 

2 

3.8 

3.8 

1 

1.6 

1.6 

.3 

2.4 

1.6 

8.  Swim  Wear 

7 

.2 

.8 

5.3 

1.7 

3.2 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

14 

4.7 

6.9 

6.9 

3 

7.2 

12.2 

2.5 

5.7 

6.4 

10.  Shorts 

7 

•  e  e  e 

.1 

e  e  e  e 

.1 

.8 

.2 

.5 

11.  Other  (Robes,  Plastic 

Rainwear,  etc.) 

8 

.2 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

•  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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Schuster's  Multiple-Store  Accounting  {Continued  from  page  20) 


Is 

your 

store 

up-to-date? 

&-049 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to: 

EDINGER- 
WYCKOFF,  INC. 

1400  SPRUCE  ST  ,  STROUDSBURG,  pa 

Si/i/dt-rs  of  So/osVroduCK'g  f-nKroi  for 

INTERWOVEN  •  M  C  SHRANK  • 
L  B  KIEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


daily  by  stores  and  by  departments. 
Audited  net  sales  are  reported  weekly 
by  stores  and  by  departments,  and  we 
keep  a  running  total  by  stores  for 
the  month  and  the  year-to-date.  A 
valuable  index  in  comparing  sales  by 
stores  has  been  the  per  cent  of  each 
department’s  sales  to  the  total  sales 
of  its  store.  Rivalry  between  the  stores 
and  departments  is  intense. 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have  not 
calculated  a  dollar  inventory  by  stores, 
either  in  total  or  by  department. 
•Many  years  ago  we  charged  merchan¬ 
dise  transferred  between  stores  to  each 
store  at  cost  and  retail.  It  was  an 
enormous  statistical  job.  Our  first 
step  towards  simplifying  it  was  to 
charge  merchandise  at  retail  only, 
using  the  departmental  markup  per 
cent  to  arrive  at  the  cost.  About  five 
years  ago  we  completely  discontinued 
calculating  the  merchandise  transfers, 
thereby  eliminating  the  individual 
store  inventory  figures.  This  was  done 
to  cut  expenses  and  also  because  the 
many  errors  that  occurred  in  charging 
merchandise  between  stores  frequent¬ 
ly  made  stock  figures  inaccurate.  We 
found  that  buyers  did  not  trust  these 
inventory-by-store  figures  and  used 
them  very  little.  Most  of  our  depart¬ 
ments  have  some  sort  of  unit  control 
or  stock  record  which,  we  believe, 
answers  the  needs  of  the  Merchandise 
Division. 

What  about  stock  shortage  control? 
We  found  that  buyers  and  manage¬ 
ment  would  look  only  at  the  com¬ 
bined  stores’  shrinkage  figure  because, 
in  many  cases,  one  store  would  show 
a  large  shortage  while  another  showed 
an  overage.  Actually,  our  total  com¬ 
bined  shrinkage  figure  has  decreased 
during  the  past  several  years,  so  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  lost  any  control. 

Another  question  usually  raised  in 
this  connection  is  how  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  assured.  In  our  case, 
we  have  a  blanket  policy  for  all  mer¬ 
chandise,  buildings  and  fixtures.  So 
far,  we  have  never  experienced  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  and  we  had  the  damaged 
merchandise  as  proof  of  loss.  We  do 
record  the  merchandise  which  is  trans¬ 
ferred  between  stores  on  a  transfer 
form,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
office.  These  transfers  are  available  if 


we  should  find  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  a  stock  figure  by  stores.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  we 
would  have  a  loss  in  more  than  one  ol 
our  stores  at  the  same  time,  so  thji 
we  could  take  an  inventory  in  the 
other  stores  and  determine  a  stock  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  store  having  the  loss. 

This  question  of  whether  or  not  an 
inventory  figure  by  stores  should  be 
maintained  is  a  very  controversial  one. 
Our  experience,  however,  indicates 
that  we  do  not  need  it,  and  we  have 
saved  expense  by  eliminating  it. 

Gross  Margin.  Because  we  do  not 
have  a  separate  purchase  figure  by 
stores  at  cost  and  retail,  gross  margin 
is  calculated  on  a  combined  stores 
basis  only.  The  buyers’  requirements 
are  also  set  up  on  a  combined  basis. 

For  control  purposes,  we  tabulate 
markdowns  taken  in  each  store.  The 
stores  do  have  some  control  over 
markdowns,  especially  in  the  case  of 
soiled,  damaged  or  old  age  merchan¬ 
dise. 

When  calculating  gross  margin  by 
stores  for  the  semi-annual  profit  and 
loss  statement  by  stores,  we  apply  the 
combined  departmental  gross  margin 
per  cent  to  the  departmental  sales  of 
each  store. 

Expenses.  We  charge  to  each  store 
the  expenses  over  which  that  store  has 
direct  control  (such  as  salespeople’s 
salaries)  and  expenses  which  can  be 
directly  assigned,  such  as  depreciation. 

These  expenses  are  accumulated  by 
identical  work  centers  in  each  store. 
(Examples:  parking  stations,  selling, 
ca.shiers,  stockrooms,  store  manage¬ 
ment,  etc.)  We  also  have  work  centen 
in  the  central  store  which  perform 
services  for  all  of  the  stores.  (Exam¬ 
ples:  advertising,  audit,  billing,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  managers,  buyers, 
etc.)  Expenses  for  these  work  centers 
are  charged  to  the  store  at  which  they 
are  incurred.  We  do  not  prorate  or 
allocate  any  of  these  expenses  by  stores 
as  they  are  incurred. 

The  store  manager  and  his  staff  in 
each  store  prepare  the  budgets  cover¬ 
ing  the  work  centers  or  the  items  of 
expense  for  which  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble.  In  most  cases,  the  expenses  we 
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STORES! 
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DEPARTMENTAL 


JVLerchandising  and 
Operating 
Results  of  isss 


•  Detailed  data  for  over  300  selling  departments  in  your  sales  volume  groupl 

•  More  smaller  store  information  than  ever  beforel 

•  Three  new  Controllable  Margin  ratios  for  each  department  by  sales 
volume  groupl 

•  A  vastly  expanded  Publicity  Data  section  including  analysis  of  sales  by 
day  of  week,  effect  of  night  openings,  and  distribution  of  expenses  by 
monthsi 

•  Typical  and  Middle  Range  merchandising,  inventory,  sales  and  expense 
information! 

•  Monthly  stock-sales  ratios  calculated  the  retailer's  way! 

•  A  special  analysis  of  the  question,  "Are  Departmentized  Stores  Losing 
Their  Share  of  the  Consumer  Dollar?" 

•  Total  store  summary  and  "trend"  tablesi 


/Uruu! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 
100  WEST  31st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


(Please  Print) 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1956  Edition  of  DEPART¬ 

MENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  (1955  Results). 


□  NRDGA  Member  □  Non-Retailer 
Price  -  $9.50  Price  -  $14.50 


Q  Non-Member  Retailer 
Price  -  $22.50 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE 


Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders) 
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What's  better... 


a  Ni«  . 

charge  customer 


Store  Management  is  often 
faced  with  this  question,  p>artic- 
ularly  when  decisions  are  made 
on  the  best  way  to  use  the  “pro¬ 
motional  dollar.”  There  are 
really  two  considerations  here: 

1 .  Comparative  cost  of  securing 
a  new  account  as  against  reacti¬ 
vating  a  dormant  customer. 

2.  Comparative  dollar  volume 
to  be  anticipated  from  the 
accounts  in  the  two  groups. 

Nationwide  store  experience 
indicates  that  it  costs  less  to 
bring  back  an  inactive  customer 
than  to  open  a  new  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  account 
is  likely  to  show  a  larger  dollar 
volume  over  the  “initial  control 
period.” 

Most  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  BOTH  these  objec¬ 
tives  —  building  new  accounts 
and  reactivating  dormant  ac¬ 
counts— can  be  accomplished  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  fully  in  line 
with  the  dollar  volume  to  be 
gained. 

direct  mail  ?ec“;!vr‘th'; 

most  economical  way  to  build 
accounts  and  keep  them  active 


reply-o-leffer 

leader  in  credit  building  direct 
mail. 


Write  for  portfolio  of  successful 
promotions  for  downtown 
stores  and  new  suburban 
branches:  charge,  revolving 
and  chart  accounts.  It  will  give 
you  FACTS  and  FIGURES. 


me 

reply-o-letter 

DEPT.  S-J 

7  CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
NEW  YORK  23.  N.  Y.  M 
CIRCLE  5-»t1R  7 


Silts  Offices:  / 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  aEVELANO  •  OETROII  •  TORONTO 


charge  directly  to  each  store  can  be 
classihed  as  controllable  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis,  rhe  largest  group  of  these 
expenses,  of  course,  is  payroll. 

We  issue  a  weekly  report  by  stores 
and  by  selling  departments,  or  group 
of  departments,  showing  the  census, 
transactions  and  production  per  jjer- 
son.  We  calculate  the  dollar  cost  and 
per  cent  to  sales  on  a  monthly  basis. 
A  weekly  and  monthly  |jayroll  report 
is  also  issued  for  non-selling  centers. 

.Another  monthly  report  shows  total 
expenses  of  each  work  center,  includ¬ 
ing  salaries,  supplies,  etc.  Whenever 
possible  we  apply  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  center.  We  get  some  interesting 
comparisons  between  stores,  which 
are  very  hel|)ful  in  bringing  exjK'nses 
into  line.  The  work  centers  for  which 
we  use  production  unit  measurement 
int  hide  Central  Wrapping  and  Pack¬ 
ing,  Porters,  .Maintenance,  Cashier’s 
Office,  and  others. 

The  Operating  Statement.  Our  semi¬ 
annual  operating  statement  by  stores 
shows  expenses  broken  tlown  under 
five  main  headings: 

1.  Dirkct  Expknsf-s.  I'hose  which 
aie  charged  to  each  store.  I  hey  are 
broken  down  in  functional  divisions, 
rhis  catgory  of  expense  accounts  for 
appioximately  55  per  cent  of  total 
expenses— the  percentage  varying,  of 


course,  by  stores. 

2.  .Maintenance  and  Hoisekeee 
INC.  .Most  of  this  category  is  on  a  di¬ 
rect  basis,  except  that  an  adjustmoit 
is  made  to  the  central  store  for  areas 
which  serve  all  stores.  'Fhe  mainte¬ 
nance  exjjense  of  these  is  jsrorated. 
rhe  tlepartments  which  serve  all  the 
stores  include  Unit  Control,  Merchan 
dise  Offices,  Statistical,  Receiving  and 
Marking,  Reserve  Stockrooms,  etc. 

.H.  Display  and  Sign  Expense.  A 
large  portion  of  this  expense  is  on  a 
ilirect  (  barge  basis,  but  it  also  includes 
a  proration  to  cover  the  cost  ol 
signs  and  various  background  displavs 
which  are  made  up  in  a  central  shop 
for  all  stores.  The  central  shop  ex 
jjenses  are  prorated  on  a  selling  area 
basis. 

4.  Delivery  Expense.  The  (harj»e 
to  each  store  for  this  expense  is  Isased 
on  delivery  counts  for  each  store  which 
are  develojxed  on  a  test-check  basis. 

5.  Prorated  Expense  (Overhead 
or  Direct).  This  includes  the  expenst 
of  those  work  centers  which  perforir. 
an  overall  function  for  all  of  tht 
stores.  Included  in  this  category  are 
Executive  Salaries,  Publicity  (includ 
ing  newspaper).  General  Personnel 
Staff,  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Mana 
gers,  CHontrollers’  Division,  and  othcrv 
These  expenses  are  prorated  on  the 
basis  of  sales  and  amount  to  approx! 
mately  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 


Be  Your  Own  Branch  Store  Expert! 


IN  the  matter  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  open  a  branch  store,  and 
where,  letail  managements  seem  to 
feel  a  compulsion  to  put  the  burden 
of  decision  on  an  outside  “expiert”. 
That  has  been  the  observation  of 
Ralph  Walton,  vice  president  of  the 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  and  his  comment  is 
simple:  “It  won’t  work;  vou  have  to 
make  your  own  decision.” 

Mr.  Walton  said  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  belittling  the  value  of  the 
work  of  several  consultants  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  this  field.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  these  exjierts  themselves 
“are  the  first  to  say  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  success  or  failure  of  your 
branch  store  depends  upon  you:  also 
that  an  advance  estimate  of  what  it 


will  or  will  not  do  depends  ujx>n  lacu 
that  no  outsider  can  gather  plus  a 
great  deal  of  pure  guess.” 

The  chances  of  success  are  prett\ 
good,  anyway,  he  continued: 

“I  know  of  no  single  well  known 
department  store  which  has  opened  a 
branch  store  in  a  suburban  area  of  it? 
own  town  and  failed  to  make  a  verr 
notable  success.  .  .  .  However,  if  vou 
analyze  many  of  the  predictions  made 
by  the  so-called  experts,  you  will  finiij 
that  usually  the  stores  did  consider 
ably  better  than  predicted.  It  seein' 
to  me  that  one  of  the  great  dangers  oi 
using  outside  experts  is  the  fact  tha 
they  will  tend  to  be  over-consei  vativ 
and  as  a  result  you  will  miss  consider 
able  volume  by  not  going  after  it  in 


STORE 


/ 


[firm  aiul  positive  manner. 

The  metluKls  and  materials  used  by 
Hitsitle  analysts  are  equally  available 
0  the  retailer  himself,  Mr.  Walton 
pill,  and  he  listed  some  of  them: 

1.  Population  information  liased 
>11  tensus  fif*ures,  rensus  tract  studies 
iiul  the  estimates  compiled  by  news- 
wpers,  public  utilities  and  other 
jucncics. 

2.  Income  information,  for  which 
ilif  sources  are  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
iiis.  the  Department  of  I^bor,  and, 
lerv  frequently,  private  agencies, 
■(.encrally  sjjeaking,”  he  commented, 
in  higher  income  areas  the  census 
!igiires  tend  to  be  on  the  low  side. 
\n  adjustment  should  be  made  and 
(dll  can  determine  this  l)etter  than 
invonc.  You  have  information  from 
h.iige  account  lists  and  other  sources 
vhich  would  give  information  on 
)oth  income  and  population.” 

Access  roads  and  traffic  flow. 

4.  The  area  of  “tlraw”— how  far 
vill  a  customer  tome  to  shop  at  the 
iiaiuli?  On  this  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  all,  nobody  can  answer  the 
juestion  better  than  the  retailer  him- 
cll,  said  Mr.  Walton. 

5.  The  amounts  these  ctistomers 
vill  spend  in  your  category  of  retail- 
ng.  Standard  statistics  from  the  Bti- 
taii  of  Labor  Statistics  are  used  for 
liis  estimate. 


<>.  How  will  the  purchasing  jKJwer 
of  the  “draw"  area  be  divided  between 
downtown  and  suburban  areas?  “Your 
guess,”  said  Mr.  Walton,  “is  as  good 
as  anyone’s.  \  well  planned  store  of 
your  ty|x.‘  plus  the  projjer  companion 
stores  in  a  shopping  center  will  cer¬ 
tainly  .  .  .  lessen  the  pull  of  the  down¬ 
town  area.  The  often-mentioned  ‘in¬ 
board,  out-board’  theory  means  merely 
that  in  numbers  of  customers  per  hun¬ 
dred  population,  more  |>eople  will 
come  to  you  from  the  area  on  the  side 
of  you  which  is  away  from  the  central 
city  than  will  come  to  you  from  the 
area  which  is  close  to  the  central  city.” 

7.  How  much  volume  is  done  by 
com[x.*titive  stores  in  the  suburb?  In 
most  cases,  said  Mr.  Walton,  the  ex- 
j>erts  merely  use  a  flat  $50  per  square 
foot  of  total  building  space  in  esti¬ 
mating  a  department  store’s  sales. 
“You  could  use  that  yourself,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “fmt  you  probably  have  ways 
of  getting  more  accurate  figures.” 

8.  When  the  volume  l)eing  done  l)y 
competitors  is  subtracted  from  the 
total  estintated  potential  volume  for 
this  area,  the  remainder  is  the  unsat¬ 
isfied  potential.  “Cienerally,”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Walton,  “you  will  be  stag¬ 
gered  l:y  the  si/e  of  this  figure,  l)ut  it 
doesn’t  mean  much  unless  you  have 
the  courage  to  plan  and  build  a  store 
to  handle  this  volume.” 


How  to  Plan  a  Service  Building 


^WHAT  happens  when  a  store  calls 
”  in  an  engineering  consultant  to 
leterniine  whether  or  not  a  new  ware- 
loiise  is  needed?  Ralph  S.  Crumme, 
liic(  tor  of  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company’s 
ndustrial  Division,  reported:  “One- 
ulf  of  our  studies  have  recommended 
lot  building  a  warehouse.  Of  the  re- 
n, lining  50  jjer  cent  about  one-third 
>1  the  reports  recommended  a  delay 
>f  several  years  Irefore  building.” 

In  a  step  by  step  summary  of  how 
I  new  service  building  is  planned  and 
irgani/etl  for  economy  and  profit, 
■riimnie  highlighted  these  points: 

fife  and  Structure.  Ideal  sites  at  ac- 
ffptable  prices  are  almost  non-exist¬ 
ent:  choice  these  days  is  largely  a  mat- 
tfi  of  determining  which  site  has  the 


fewest  disadvantages.  Then  the  engi¬ 
neer’s  job  is  to  minimize  the  dis¬ 
advantages.  Every  building  Abbott 
Merkt  has  handled  recently  has  in¬ 
cluded  provisions  for  warehouse  sales. 
Some  have  had  attractive  show  win¬ 
dows,  foyers  and  landscaping;  all  have 
had  customer  parking  facilities. 

Mechanization.  All  new  warehouses 
are  designed  for  the  use  of  mechanical 
merchandise  handling  equipment. 
However:  “A  word  of  caution  regard¬ 
ing  mechanization  is  necessary.  There 
are  several  examples  of  over-mechan¬ 
ized  structures.  Experienced  engineers 
are  careful  about  too  much  mechan¬ 
ization.  There  are  times  when  it  will 
not  pay  its  own  way.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  BEST 
is 


When  reedy-to-wear  merchandua  mutt 
be  moved  from  warehouM  or  store  to 
store,  the  Lane  Style  74  Transfer  Hamp¬ 
er  cuts  down  handling,  damage  and  the 
need  for  reconditioning  in  a  big  way. 
Snag-proof  and  dust-proof,  the  Lane 
Style  74  is  zipped  shut  with  heavy  duty 
fasteners... contents  can’t  gat  soiled. 
Fasteners  can  be  secured  easily,  to  thwart 
pilferage.  Check  these  other  features: 

a  Hanger  rod  equipped  with  retaining 
bar  to  hold  hangers  in  place 
a  Hamper  is  light,  yet  ruggedly  con¬ 
structed,  extremely  durable 
a  S'ball  bearing  rubber-tired  casters  pro¬ 
vide  easy  running  and  maneuverability 
e  Body  of  hamper  is  tough,  long-wearing 
duck,  woven  to  exact  Lane  spe^fica- 
tions 

•  Two  sizes:  Inside  Dimensions 

Size  #1  36"  X  26"  x  54" 

Size  #2  48"  X  24"  X  64" 

Te  be  sure  of  the  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANE  Style  74  Tiantlt  Hamper 

Write  ior  iniormetion  ^ 
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A  Promotion  That  Tripled  Sales 

(Continued  from  png,e  33) 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Construction  Costs.  The  goal  is  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  profitable  opera¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  construction  should 
not  be  cut  back  so  that  there  is  a  risk 
of  excessive  maintenance  expense  and 
depreciation.  How  much  expense  a 
store  will  undertake  in  ortler  to  beau¬ 
tify  or  elaborate  the  structure  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice:  “The  advertising  and 
sales  value  of  an  attractive  service 
building  cannot  be  measured  directly 
in  dollars  and  cents.” 

Moving  In.  Moving  in  generally  takes 
place  before  the  building  is  entirely 
completed— not  because  anyone  wants 
it  that  way,  but  because  of  “the  stern 
realities  of  an  approaching  fail  or 
Easter  merchandise  build-up.”  .\ 
move-in  procedure  should  be  set  iqj 
well  in  advance  of  the  completion 
date.  “In  one  example,  provision  was 
made  to  move  the  bulk  operation  and 
its  delivery  before  Christmas,  and  al¬ 
low  the  smallwares  and  toys  to  remain 
with  the  package  delivery  at  the  old 
location  until  after  Christmas,  thus 
avoiding  extreme  disruption  in  the 
busy  Christmas  selling  period.” 

Shakedown.  Plenty  of  improvement 
will  be  evident  from  the  start,  but  the 
full  benefit  of  the  new  service  build¬ 
ing  won’t  be  realized  until  every  one 
is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  new 
facilities  and  new  methods.  That 
takes  from  six  months  to  a  year.  (Cau¬ 
tion:  the  first  reaction  to  the  new 
building  usually  is  to  greatly  upgrade 
the  standard  of  service,  “until  oversize 
budgets  require  a  return  to  practical 
operating  practices.” 


Traffic  Magnets.  Staten  Island  has  no 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  sale  appeared  in  the 
Monday  afternoon  paper,  and  the 
store  did  not  open  until  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  store  stayed  open  until 
11  o'clock  the  first  night  and  until 
nine  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
except  Saturday.  The  attraction  that 
brought  10,000  people  crowding  in 
was  the  newspajjer  announcement  that 
there  would  be  drawings  for  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes  every  36  minutes.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  whose  door  ticket  number  was 
drawn  had  to  be  in  the  store  to  receive 
the  prize.  If  the  prize  merchandise 
was  an  iten;  similar  to  one  he  hatl 
bought  during  the  evening  be  could 
either  return  his  purchase  for  refund 
or  sid)stitute  his  purchase  for  the 
prize,  rhis  prize  drawing  was  rejjeat- 
ed  on  the  second  night. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a 
famous  brands  event.  All  brands  car¬ 
ried  in  the  store  were  listed  in  a 
double-spread  16  column  ad.  With 
every  purchase  of  a  brand  item,  the 
customer  was  given  a  related  “birth¬ 
day  treat”— e.g.,  a  tie  with  a  shirt,  a 
hat  with  a  suit.  Executives  and  sales 
representatives  of  well  known  manu¬ 
facturers  were  on  hand  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  were  invited  to  come  in  and 
meet  them.  (After  the  store  closing, 
all  the  store  people  attended  a  suppei 
party  in  honor  of  the  manufacturers.) 

On  the  fourth  day  the  give-aways 
were  $36  gift  certificates,  the  winners 
being  drawn  from  Garber’s  direct  mail 
list.  Winners  had  to  be  in  the  store 


when  their  names  were  drawn,  Ijt 
tween  seven  and  nine  that  evenin; 
On  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  promi> 
tion,  Garber’s  offered  to  dry  clean  and 
press  without  charge  any  man’s  suitoi 
coat  with  a  (iarber’s  label  in  it.  Th 
store  bought  the  service  at  very  snia! 
cost  from  a  large  local  dry  deanini 
establishment  which  recognized  tlx 
advertising  value  of  the  tie-in.  ^ 

I’he  give-aw’ay  spree  hit  its  highfe 
point  on  Saturday,  when  every 
sale  rung  up  was  free,  regardless  of  & 
amount,  “.\ctually,”  said  Mr.  Samu^ 
“giving  atvay  every  36th  sales  is  >^ 
the  extravagant  gesture  it  seems  to5 
For  example,  in  the  suit  departmn 
at  an  average  sale  of  $50,  the  first  J 
sales  total  $1,750.  The  free  .36th  sale 
on  this  basis,  represents  approxiniateii 
three  per  tent  advertising  cost  t 
sales.” 

Fashion  Shows  Pay  Off.  Stores  are  Ire 
(juently  asked  to  put  on  fashion  show 
for  clubs  and  other  organization! 
Lester  Lieb,  vice  president  of  the  Bali 
Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  described  oni 
device  he  uses  to  make  these  even! 
more  worth  while  for  his  store.  Th; 
is  a  contest,  with  a  $25  gift  (ertifirati 
to  the  person  who  guesses  closest  i 
the  price  of  the  costume  worn  by  j 
“mystery  model.”  On  the  slip  whid 
each  member  of  the  audience  fills  i: 
with  her  guess,  there  is  also  space  t 
request  the  opening  of  a  charge  ai 
count.  The  contest  forms  themselve 
supply  new  names  for  the  mailing  list 
and  the  store  averages  about  75  chart:! 
account  applications  from  an  averap 
audience  of  400.  With  20  shows ; 
year,  the  contests  provide  about  4,01'* 
new  names  for  the  mailing  list  and 
about  1,500  new  accounts. 

Mr.  Lieb  also  reported  how  he  use 
one  large  annual  fashion  show  as  i 
substitute  for  the  many  small  contn 
butions  of  money  and  ad  space  thai 
the  store  used  to  make  through  thi 
year  to  community  organizations.  Itii 
store  buys  out  the  local  theatre  for  ont 
evening  to  put  on  the  show  and  givr? 
blocks  of  50  tickets  each  to  the  various 
charitable  organizations.  The  chari 
ties  then  sell  the  tickets  at  $2  apie« 
and  keep  the  proceeds. 


J.  C.  PENNEY 


gets  high  light  levels  at  economical 
cost  with  Garcy  Fixtures . .  .  extensively  used  throughout  the  chain. 


light  up  to  sell  up  with 

BflRGV 

TOP  NAME  IN  STORE  LIGHTING 

Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  17?6  N  A»hland  Ave  Chicago  22,  III 

In  Conodo:  Garcy  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd  .  191  Niagara  St  Toronto 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen. 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 


Boom  Ahead.  American  retailers  are  on  the  threshold  of 
expanded  business  activity  as  a  result  of  the  President’s 
approval  of  the  expanded  highway  program.  Five  hundred 
thousand  jobs  will  be  created  to  carry  on  the  heavy  con¬ 
struction  program.  It  will  mean  an  entirely  transformed 
traffic  pattern  that  will  aid  downtown  areas  throughout  the 
country,  and  an  increase  in  property  values  that  cannot 
l)e  estimated. 

Stores  in  the  steel-producing  areas  will  be  assured  of  in¬ 
creased  employment  as  the  steel  industry  speeds  up  its  oper¬ 
ation  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  420  and  450  tons  of  steel  are  required  for 
every  SI  million  worth  of  roads  built.  At  the  peak  of  the 
program  it  is  expected  that  expenditures  for  highway  con¬ 
struction  will  reach  the  annual  rate  of  $11  billion.  The 
annual  demand  for  steel  during  this  period  will  be  5,200,000 
tons,  or  seven  times  the  amount  used  in  1954. 

All  of  this  means  expanded  business  activity  in  all  of  the 
18  states.  Retailers  .should  work  closely  with  the  State  High¬ 
way  departments  and  offer  their  advice  and  assistance  so 
that  a  sound  highway  network  will  be  created,  one  that  will 
help  vitalize  downtown  areas. 

The  Legislation  Picture.  As  this  is  t)eing  written.  Congress 
is  rapidly  approaching  adjournment  in  order  to  start  the 
convention-campaign  season.  With  regard  to  legislative 
matters  in  which  retailers  have  an  interest,  this  is  the  way 
the  picture  looks  to  us  at  this  time: 

I'he  wage-hour  issue  is  dead  for  this  session.  Labor 
Secretary  Mitchell’s  pleas  for  immediate  action  have  not 
brought  the  desired  results.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Secretary  changed  his  appeal  from  blanket  coverage  of  all 
retail  and  service  employees  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  one  of  advocating  that  chains  and  larger  retail  units 
be  covered  as  a  first  step.  The  House  Committee  considered 
this  subject  in  executive  session,  but  tcx)k  no  action.  The 
Ilouglas  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  held 
hearings  but  did  not  come  to  any  conclusions.  This  subject 
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will  be  fxick  early  in  the  next  session.  NRDGA  is  planning 
a  broadcast  appeal  to  all  of  its  members  to  contact  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  during  the  fall  months. 

On  the  question  of  Public  Law  199,  the  parcel  post  size 
and  weight  law,  all  of  the  efforts  put  forth  this  year  failed 
to  bring  about  the  requested  hearings  on  either  the  House 
or  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol.  NRDCiA  members  have  been 
bombarding  members  of  Congress  with  an  appeal  for  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  belief  that,  once  parcel  [>ost  size  and  weight 
limitations  were  made  the  subject  of  public  hearings,  the 
overwhelming  fairness  of  their  position  would  insure  re¬ 
peal  of  the  law.  This  calls  for  increased  activity  next  year. 

More  strength  seems  to  be  developing  in  various  areas  for 
a  broad-based  sales  tax  at  either  the  retail  or  manufacturer’s 
level.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  been 
advocating  this  type  of  tax  for  several  years.  Now'  they  are 
joined  by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development,  a 
rather  powerful  group.  NRDGA  has  vigorously  opposed 
any  and  all  taxes  that  increase  the  price  of  merchandise  to 
the  consumer,  feeling  that  any  tax  that  discourages  the  sales 
of  goods  is  an  improper  tax. 

The  Conventions.  The  Democratic  convention  will  open  on 
August  13th  in  Chicago.  There  will  be  a  maximum  of  2,744 
delegates,  with  1,896  alternates.  To  nominate  a  candidate 
6861/^  votes  are  required.  The  votes  are  allocated  in  this 
fashion:  Two  votes  for  each  .Senator  and  Representative: 
four  votes  for  any  state  that  went  Democratic  in  the  1948 
Presidential  election;  two  votes  to  each  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict  lost  by  a  state  in  the  reapportionment  following  the 
1950  census:  and  four  votes  to  any  state  that  either  went 
Democratic  in  the  1952  Presidential  election  or  later  elected 
a  Democratic  governor. 

The  Republicans  will  meet  August  20th  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  There  will  be  1,323  votes  made  by  1,323  delegates. 
Votes  are  allocated  in  this  fashion:  four  delegates-at-large 
from  each  state;  two  additional  delegates-at-large  for  each 
Representative  in  Congress;  six  additional  delegates-at-large 
for  each  state  that  went  Republican  in  the  1952  Presidential 
election  or  which  later  elected  a  Republican  governor  or 
Senator.  There  will  be  one  district  delegate  for  each  Con¬ 
gressional  district  that  cast  at  least  2,000  votes  for  a  Repub¬ 
lican  elector  for  President  in  1952,  one  additional  district 
delegate  for  each  Congressional  district  that  cast  as  least 
10,000  votes  for  a  Republican  elector  or  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gressman  in  the  last  election.  The  other  votes  go  to  .Alaska 
with  four;  District  of  Columbia,  six;  Hawaii,  six.  Puerto 
Rico  has  three  delegates-at-large,  the  Virgin  Islands,  one. 


Fair  Trade  Act.  That  makes  12  statR 
where  the  non-signer  provision  has 
l)een  upset. 

In  Pennsylvania,  .Max  Hess,  preji  j 
dent  of  Hess  Brothers,  .\llentown,  has 
taken  up  the  fight  against  fair  trade  as 
his  own.  decision  on  a  contempt 
action  brought  by  C^asco  Products  Cor 
poration  is  pending  against  Hess 


The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  1) 


ferage  hut  to  improve  traffic  control 
in  the  receiving  and  storage  areas. 


Plans  are  being  made  to  develop 
exclusive  Franklin  Simon  styles  and 
lines.  Identical  merchandise  will  he 
centrally  bought  for  all  stores,  and 
assortments  will  be  narrowed  to  per¬ 
mit  greater  depth  of  stock  in  each 
branch.  This  ties  in  with  the  policy 
of  strong  emphasis  on  item  merchan¬ 
dising  which  Franklin  Simon  has  been 
following  in  the  past  three  years  and 
which,  said  Mr.  Greenfield,  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  its  substantial 
volume  gains. 


The  Year's  Best  Promotions.  A  new 

kind  of  contest  for  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion  achievement  was  announced  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  last 
month.  Instead  of  the  separate  com¬ 
petitions  that  have  previously  been 
held  for  advertising  and  for  display, 
the  Division  offers  awards  for  the  best 
complete  promotion  jobs  done  in  the 
year  1956.  Gold  awards  will  be  given 
in  five  separate  volume  categories. 
The  winners  will  be  announced  in 
March  1957. 

Entries  are;  to  be  prepared  so  that 
they  report  and  emphasize  the  com¬ 
plete  and  coordinatetl  character  of  the 
promotion.  presentation,  therefore, 
will  include  any  or  all  of  the  following 
activities  involved  in  a  promotion: 
advertising,  in  all  the  media  used; 
display,  inchuling  windows,  interiors, 
posters,  etc.:  editorial  publicity;  spe¬ 
cial  '  events;  personnel  stimulation: 
manufacturer  cooperation,  and  the 
sales  promotion  plan  used  to  schedide 
and  carry  out  the  activities.  There  are 
16  suggested  classifications  and  a  store 
may  submit  entries  in  as  many  of 
these  as  it  wishes. 


low  fair  trade  prices.  In  the  Casco 
case,  the  store  said  it  matched  price 
competition  on  irons  when  the  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  police  and  enforce  its 
fair  trade  prices  at  other  outlets.  The 
Omega  case  is  also  one  of  meeting 
price  competition  but  in  editorial- 
style  ads  published  last  month,  Hess 
Brothers  was  now  tackling  the  whole 
fair  trade  philosophy  head-on.  Oncadl 
said: 

“.  .  .  This  legislation  was  engineered 
by  manufacturers  to  protect  high 
profits  for  themselves  and  for  their  own 
dealers  and  . . .  the  general  effect  to  the 
|)ublic  is  in  keeping  high  prices  high. 


Protection  by  Remote  Control.  I.. 

Bamberger  fe  Co.,  Newark,  is  the  third 
store  to  install  closed-circuit  television 
for  the  detection  of  shoplifters.  The 
system  is  the  same  one  used  by  Filene’s 
and  Halle  Bros.,  and  is  manufactured 
fry  Dage  Television  Division  of 
Thompson  Products.  Inc.,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

.\  concealed  camera  in  the  selling 
area  transmits  its  picture  to  a  screen 
in  the  store  security  office.  The  camera 
is  small  but  powerful.  It  is  controlled 
from  the  receiver,  so  that  the  monitor 
can  switch  from  an  over-all  view  of  a 
department  to  a  close-up  of  a  suspect, 
and  swing  the  lens  around  to  follow 
him.  .\t  Bamberger’s,  store  guards  are 
being  etjuipped  with  pocket  radio  re¬ 
ceivers  so  that  the  securitv  office  can 
direct  them  instantly  to  the  spot  where 
a  susjject  is  observed. 

.At  Filene’s  this  system  is  used  in 
the  warehouse  not  only  to  prevent  pil¬ 


tomers  —  not  with  someone  s  legal 
maneuvers  to  prevent  competitive  pric 
ing.  .And  if  by  our  humble  efforts  we 
aid  in  persuading  the  state  of  Pennsyl 
vania  to  follow  the  lead  of  .so  many 
other  states  in  throwing  out  the  un- 
•American  price  fixing  machinery- 
well,  that  will  be  an  extra  benefit.” 


Fair  Trade  Skirmishes.  In  Louisiana, 
fohn  .Schwegmann,  Jr.,  an  old  cam¬ 
paigner  against  fair  trade,  won  his  case 
in  the  -State  Supreme  Court,  which  in¬ 
validated  the  non-signer  feature  of  the 


Houston— Wider  and  Higher.  Joske’s 
store  will  ojien  late  next  month 
in  the  Gulfgate  shopping  center,  seven 


new 


Pre-cast  concrete  panels  will  be  used  for  the  exterior  walls  of  VVieboldt  Stores’  first  shopping  center  branch  which  wilt 
open  in  early  1957  in  the  Harlem-Irving  Plaza  center  in  Norridge,  Ill.  The  facing  on  the  panels  will  be  an  intricate  design 
of  various  colors  of  quartz  stone.  Barancik  &  Conte,  who  designed  the  store,  say  that  the  pre-cast  concrete  panels  mean 
greater  speed  and  economy  in  construction;  have  the  same  insulation  efficiency  as  mas<»nry,  yet  weight  about  1(K)  pounds 
less  per  square  foot.  The  store  will  be  three  stories  high,  covering  IfiO.tMlO  square  feet,  with  provisions  for  an  adclitional 
50,000  square  feet.  The  second  floor  of  the  building  adjoins  roof  parking  areas  on  the  other  stores  in  the  shopping  center. 


f  . 
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Frank  Company,  adding  this  jx)st  to 
his  previous  responsibilities  as  director 
of  training  and  executive  placement. 

Elwood  K.  Shelton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  promotion  director  of 
Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  succeeding 
Jerome  Green.  Mr.  Shelton  had  been 
sales  prontotion  director  lor  .M.  O’Neill 
&  Co.,  Akron. 

Read  Jenkins  has  been  named  vice 
president  in  charge  of  jjersonnel,  prop¬ 
erties  and  service  at  The  j.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  He  formerly  had  the  title  of  vice 
president  and  general  superintendent. 
William  F.  Randolph  has  been  named 
general  superintendent  and  Dexter 
Ware  liecomes  director  of  jorsonnel, 
employee  relations  and  executive  de¬ 
velopment. 

Edwin  Rose,  Jr.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  general  manager  of  Neiman-Mar- 
cus,  Houston.  He  had  been  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Dallas  store. 


Grand  prize  winner  in  the  E-Z  Mills  Baby  VV^eek  window  contest  was 
Mrs.  Fima  Carter  DiCrispino.  proprietor  of  Elnia  (barter’s  Shop,  LaSalle, 
III.  First  prize  winners  regionally  were  Lane’s  (Children’s  .Shop,  .Mbany, 
N.  Y.;  I'angeinan’s,  Dubiupie,  and  VV'inky’s,  San  Francisco.  There  were 
1,720  entries,  nine  regional  prizes  and  70  honorable  mentions. 


.Mr.  Bingham  has  been  president  of 
Macy’s  New  York  since  1952.  He  was 
president  of  Macy’s  San  Francisco  for 
seven  years  before  that,  and  is  a  veter¬ 
an  of  .10  years  with  the  Macy  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Walter  has  been  with  Macy’s 
lor  .12  years  and  for  the  past  year  has 
been  senior  vice  president  in  charge 
of  home  furnishings,  furniture  and 
housewares. 

Thomas  P.  Li.ston  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  and  general 
operating  manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
R:  Curr.  He  recently  resigned  as  vice 
president  of  Mandel  Brothers. 

Leo  Niinnink  became  controller  of 
.Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
on  July  1,  succeeding  William  T. 
Colville,  who  retired.  Mr.  Nunnink 
had  been  assistant  controller  of  the 
corporation. 

Chari.es  W.  Dorn  left  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  on  July  1,  under  the 
firm’s  retirement  plan.  The  director 
of  Penney’s  research  laboratory,  who 
continues  as  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
I'echnical  Committee,  had  been  with 
the  company  for  26  years.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  P.  J.  Fynn,  who  has  Ireen 
his  assistant.  Mr.  Dorn  has  established 
his  own  offices  as  a  consultant  on  tex¬ 
tiles,  at  .169  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Chester  R.  DtJNCAN  was  appointed 
personnel  director  of  the  Meier  & 


miles  out  of  Houston.  Over  200,000 
square  feet,  it  will  be  a  complete  de¬ 
partment  store  and  it  will  be  the 
“main”  Joske’s,  the  present  downtown 
store  to  Ire  regarded  henceforth  as  the 
branch.  The  new  Joske’s  will  be 
Allied’s  major  store  in  the  Houston 
area,  and  the  first  complete  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  compete  with  Foley’s,  the 
Federated  unit.  Foley’s,  meanwhile,  is 
doing  its  expanding  downtown  by 
building  a  four-story  addition  above 
the  present  six-floor  building.  I'his 
will  increase  its  space  to  750,000  square 
feet. 


]MKex*cliia.i:i.dLieie 

Flagg  . .  . 

His  buyers 
would  constantly  nag. 
KEY-REC  got  him  peace 

(Plus  a  bonus  increase) 
by  attending  to 

each  dress  and  bag! 


Service  Charge.  Carson  Pirie  .Scott  is 
now  charging  for  layaways.  Fhe  scale: 
.50  cents  on  purchases  up  to  $50  and 
$1.00  on  purchases  of  over  $50. 


People  in  Management 

Whef.lock  H.  Bingham  was  elected 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Jack  1.  Straus  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  corporation. 
Elliot  V.  Walter  succeeds  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  as  president  of  Macy’s,  New 
York.  Mr.  Straus  succeeded  Percy  S. 
Straus  as  president  of  the  corporation 
in  19.19.  He  retains  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  chief  executive  officer,  while 
Mr.  Bingham  becomes  .Macy’s  operat¬ 
ing  head. 


Great  Star*  Nomat  Make 


latailing's  leading 

Standordixed  leceiving  Formt  Sytlem 


New  for  the  fit»t  time  .  .  .  test  be¬ 
fore  you  invetf.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  “Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jock  Moss.  Receive  25 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


July,  1956 
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Honors.  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  exec¬ 
utive  head  of  Gimbels  Philadelphia, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Humane  Letters  from  Temple 
University,  lor  his  “brilliant  record  of 
civic  achievement.”  .  .  .  Muhlenberg 
University  presented  to  Max  Hess, 
president  of  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  its  Alumni  Achievement  Award 
for  1956,  “for  distinguished  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  attainment  in  the  recipient’s 
chosen  fieltl.”  .  .  .  Etu  Mu  Pi,  national 
honor  fraternity  in  retailing,  con¬ 
ferred  honorary  membership  on  Phh.ip 
M.  Tai.hoit,  senior  vice  president  of 
Woodwartl  &  Lothrop  and  president 
of  NR  DO  A;  Edwina  B.  Hck;aih)ne, 
chairman  of  the  retailing  division  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology: 
ARi  Ht  R  Einstein,  former  head  of  the 
division  of  marketing  at  Pennsylvania 
State  and  retired  vice  presitlent  of  the 
.May  Department  Stores  Company: 
and  Dr.  .\reni)  Boer,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting  in  the  University  of  Pittsliurgh 
School  of  Business  Administration. . . . 
Howard  ).  Seesel,  Sr.,  president  of 
Field-.Schlick,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  retailing  medal  of  the  Minne- 


1 


ALTERWIOMS.. 
AT  A  PROFIT*. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«ra  or*  just  a  faw  of  tha  many  ad- 
vantogat  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc- 
curataly  maotura  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tha  workart  singly 
and  at  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
high-lot*  aroot  con  ba  pin- 
pointad  and  cautat  aliminatad. 

3.  Incantiva  Syttamt,  to  ttimu- 
lata  production  and  roduca 
lost  motion  and  watta. 

4.  Stabilization  of  altorotion 
chorgot,  to  fittart  con  ba  put 
on  o  firm  "ona-prico"  batit. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


Two  Fcx>t  Wide  Pen  Depan. 
inent:  Esterbrook  Pen  Coo. 
paiiy’s  new  counter  showcase 
shows  52  items,  measures  2S 
inches  wide,  18  inches  hij^^ 
and  12  inches  deep,  l  o  cam 
out  the  traditional  EsierbrooL 
theme  of  wide  point  selection 
a  chart  is  in  the  front  of  thr 
case  to  help  the  customer  select 
the  right  poitit  lor  his  writing 
style.  “Renew-Point”  index 
and  storage  spate  are  at  the 
back,  .yiso  available  is  a  still 
smaller  case  holding  an  assort 
iiieiit  (>1  32  items. 
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sota  Retail  Federation,  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  retailing  and  the 
community.  Besides  being  a  founder 
of  the  Minnesota  Federation,  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  Twin  C^ity  Controller 
Association,  ivhich  is  affiliated  with 
NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Congress,  aiul 
led  in  the  formation  of  a  new  St.  Paul 
business  development  group  called 
Downtown,  Inc.  .  .  .  Daniel  Bloo.m- 
FiELD,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution,  will  address  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  the  Green 
Meadow  Foundation  in  Zurich,  Switz¬ 
erland,  on  July  31,  on  the  subject, 
“I'he  Progress  of  Distribution  in  North 
.\merica.’’  File  Green  Meadow  Foun¬ 
dation  was  established  by  Gottlieb 
Duttweiler  of  Zurich,  founder  of  the 
famous  Swiss  retail  chain.  This  year’s 
international  conference  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  business  leaders  and  econo¬ 
mists  of  18  countries. 

Management  Aids 

Free  Fabric  Training.  To  encourage 
trade-up  in  decorative  fabric  sales, 
USF-Aspinook  Arnold  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  sales  training  course.  It  comes  in 
a  kit  which  contains  material  for  six 
departmental  meetings,  instructions 
on  how  to  conduct  the  meetings  anti  a 
brochure-size  “text  book,”  a  copy  ot 
w'hich  is  supplied  for  each  salesperson. 

The  course  reviews  fundamentals 
about  color,  decoration,  fabric  and 
color  coordination  and  salesmanship: 
trains  sales|x.'ople  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  from  the  customer  to 
understand  her  requirements,  and 
shows  them  how  to  present  the  custom¬ 
er  benefits  and  strong  selling  points 


of  vat  colors.  W'ith  the  kit  gws  refer 
elite  material  lor  the  use  of  topywTit- 
ers  and  ideas  for  promotions.  The 
xvliole  package  went  on  display  in 
many  converters’  showrooms  last 
momh.  It  is  available  to  retailers 
xvithout  charge  from  USF-.Aspinook 
.Arnold.  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.  V.  Requests  for  the  kit  should  speci¬ 
fy  tfie  iiumherof  salespeople  lor  whom 
the  training  material  is  required. 
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Another  New  Synthetic.  Creslan,  a 
new’  “warmth”  fiber  of  the  acrylic 
group  (same  family  as  Orion  and  .Acri- 
tail)  will  he  in  large  scale  commercial 
|)i'oduction  in  about  two  years,  .Amf.ri- 
t:AN  Cyanamid  Caimpany  announced 
last  month.  Tentative  selection  of  the 
plant  site  lias  fieen  made  in  northern 
Florida.  It  will  start  w’ith  an  annual 
production  capacity  of  27  million 
pounds,  with  provisions  for  100  per 
cent  expansion. 

K.  C.  Towe,  president  of  Cyanamid. 
said:  “W’e  are  convinced  front  the 
knowledge  gained  through  nearly  10 
sears  of  research  and  a  generation  ol 
experience  in  solving  textile  problems, 
that  we  have  in  Creslan  a  hher  of  mark- 
ecfly  superior  dyeahility  that  tati  lie 
produced,  processed  and  marketed  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  highly  competitive  field." 

Some  of  tlie  suggested  applications 
of  Creslan  svill  he  jersey  fabrics,  sweat¬ 
ers,  sportswear,  blankets,  fleeces  and 
simulated  fur  falirirs,  suitings,  dress 
fabrics.  In  pilot  plant  operations. 
Creslan  has  been  made  up  into  prom¬ 
ising  fabrics  in  combination  with  wool 
and  with  rayon.  Limited  cjuantities  of 
the  fiber  will  he  available  towards  the 
end  of  this  year  from  production  at 
Cyanamid’s  pilot  plant  in  Staniloid. 
Conn. 
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at  a  Prie«.  A  new  United 
•arcel  service  will  deliver  a  light 
weight  package  coast  to  coast  in  less 
hail  five  dass  at  rates  in  most  cases 
owei  than  parcel  post.  T'he  service 
oinbines  ilie  company’s  present 
round  delivery  system  with  air 
night.  Cliarles  \V.  L.  Foreman,  vice 
resident  of  United  Parcel  Service, 
aid  the  new  delivery  service  was  made 
■(Diioinitally  feasible  when  the  Civil 
Vdonautics  Board  recently  approved 
I  reduced  rate  structure  for  certain 
\|)cs  of  air  freight. 

riie  new  service  will  make  scheduled 
lackagc  deliveries  in  both  directions, 
K'uveen  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Francis- 
o  and  Chicago  and  New  York.  There 
in  at  present  nearly  1,000  delivery 
)()ints.  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Sew  jersey.  New  York  and  Coniiecti- 
iit.  The  service  has  already  been  made 
nailable  to  10,000  present  United 
Parcel  Service  users,  and  may  be  ex- 
nidi'd  to  other  cities  later.  .An  aver- 
igc  10  pound  package  can  be  shipped 
loni  Los  .Angeles  to  New  A’ork  for 
>1.91,  including  $100  worth  of  insur- 
ince,  as  compared  with  $2.05,  with 
inly  $10  insurance,  for  parcel  post. 

(nitting  for  the  Nerves.  Needlework 
IS  a  relief  from  tension  and  rush  will 
)c  |x)werfully  recommended  to  .Ameri- 
aii  women  in  a  big  Fall  advertising 
ainpaign  by  Coates  fc  Ci.ark.  The 
ampaign  will  begin  with  double  page 
pleads  and  additional  pages  in  the 
vpteiiiber  issues  of  McCalls,  IVomati’s 
l)ii\  and  (iood  Housekeeping.  It  will 
ontinue  through  the  winter  with  a 
otal  of  55  magazine  pages  and  a  coast 
0  coast  afternoon  television  program. 
.a)|n  in  the  lead-off  ad  says:  “A  wav 
o  relax”  is  “right  in  your  hands.  .  .  . 
\ny  kind  of  needlework— sewing,  cro- 
lieting,  knitting,  embroidery,  can  give 
oil  the  relaxation  you  need,  and  at 
my  time.  .  .  .” 


pVhat  'Washable'  Means.  T’o  teacl 
(•iisumcis  more  about  buying  and  car 
iiig  for  washables,  the  American  In 

till!  IK  OF  Laundering  will  conduct  : 
u-ek-long  publicity  drive  from  Octo 
III!  14  to  21.  Converters,  manufactur 
s  and  retailers  are  being  asked  tc 
iiticipate,  along  with  the  4,000  laun 
lilies  that  belong  to  the  Institute,  ir 
(•citified  Washable  Week.”  .A  kit  i' 


BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  are  now  preparing  Fall  plans.  Make  sure 
you  are  "in  stock"  by  using  our  basic  stock  lists 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANT'S  WEAR  -  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 
a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Available  io  NRDGA  members  only.  Price;  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  all  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Available  to  NRDGA 
members  only.  Price:  $L(X). 

PIECE  GOODS  —  Complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  Piece  Goods  depart¬ 
ment  revised  in  advance  of  each  buying  season,  grouped  by  classification. 
Has  had  widespread  adoption.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1 .00. 

HOUSEWARES  —  Approved  and  recommended  as  a  most  complete  listing 
of  items  for  the  housewares  department.  Recently  revised  and  enlarged  to 
cover  ever-changing  classifications.  Will  insure  never-out  merchandise.  Avail¬ 
able  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.(X). 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  —  Sponsored  by  the  Smallwares  &  Accessories 
Group,  and  based  on  data  gathered  from  NRDGA  stores,  the  list  covers  all 
items  by  standardized  classifications  in  the  Hosiery  Department.  For  each  sub¬ 
classification  the  three  best  selling  weights,  sizes,  and  prices  are  given  as  well 
as  the  complete  ranges  as  reported  by  the  stores.  The  same  data  is  given  for 
all  accessories  currently  being  sold  over  the  hosiery  counter.  Available  to 
NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.(X}. 

NOTIONS  —  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  Notions  Department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 
All  sewing  notions  items  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
Piece  Goods  Department  are  included.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only. 
Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 
TOO  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 
copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
copies  of  PIECE  GOOD^ 
copies  of  HOUSEWARES 
copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (Please  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
(add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  orders) 
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I)einj>  prepared  to  guide  retail  tie-ins. 
It  iiK hides  material  for  every  kind  of 
advertising,  display  and  publicity  me¬ 
dium.  Write;  .American  Institute  of 
Laundering,  |oliet.  III. 

Home  Sewing  Fever.  Piece  gootls  vol¬ 
ume  in  department  stores  typically 
tlropped  three  per  cent  in  1955,  aiul 
transactions  were  down  five  per  cent, 
accoriling  to  the  .MOR  figures.  But  if 
there’s  any  decline  of  interest  in  home 
sewing,  it  wan’t  evitlent  last  month 
among  the  audiences  (over  70,000 
|>eople)  at  Sewing  Fashion  Festival  in 
New  York’s  Coliseum.  The  Singer 
Sewing  contest,  wiiuling  up  in  the 
Chand  .Sew-()H  event,  hail  drawn 
-18,000  entrants.  McCall’s  Patterns  re¬ 
ported  that  a  contest  which  visitors 
could  enter  at  their  liooth  (“Match 
Your  I'aste  with  the  Fashion  Expert’’) 
prwhiced  22,000  entries. 

The  Butterick  Pattern  Companv  re¬ 
ported  an  unusually  large  inllux  of 
piece  goods  buyers  to  the  firm’s  New 
York  F'abric  Room  in  June,  and  special 
interest  on  the  part  of  all  of  them  in 
trading-up  fall  business. 

Christmas  Promotions.  Home  maga¬ 
zines  and  Life  will  carry  coupon  ad- 
verti.sements  from  October  to  Decem¬ 
ber  on  Ekco  Products  Company’s 
“buy  a  gift  and  get  a  gift  free"  promo¬ 
tion  of  Flint  Brand  merchandise.  Four 
different  regular  items  or  sets  will  be 
given  without  additional  cost  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  purchase  other  Flint  protl- 
ucts  at  their  established  prices  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  filled-in  coupons.  Counter 
cards  supplied  to  dealers  with  each 
shipment  of  the  promotion  merchan¬ 
dise  will  have  60  coupons  attached.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  dealers  to  send 
in  the  coupons  to  Ekco.  Each  combina¬ 
tion  will  be  banded  and  during  the 
period  of  the  promotion  all  orders  for 
the  purchased  merchandise  will  be 
.shipped  in  the  gift  combination  form. 
There  will  be  no  billing  or  extra  costs 
on  the  free  items. 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


.\  brochure  of  ideas  for  Cdiristmas 
promotions  using  various  Disney 
themes  can  be  had  from  the  CmARAC- 
TKR  Mkruhanuising  DIVISION  of  Walt 
Disnky  Productions,  Inc.,  -177  Madi¬ 
son  .Avenue,  New  York  22.  W.  L. 
.Stknsgaard  &  .AssotaATFS,  (diicago,  is 
the  source  for  all  Disney  display  ma¬ 
terial.  Included  in  the  brochure  is  a 
listing  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
Disney  character  merchandise. 

Visual  Merchandising.  Lwo  new  cat¬ 
alogues  showing  complete  lines  of 
visual  merchandising  e(|uipment  are 
available  on  retjuest.  Rffi.kctor- 
Hardwarf  Lori*.,  Western  .Ave.  at 
22nd  Place,  Cdiicago  8,  has  a  128-page 
book  showing  its  complete  line  of 
.Spacemaster  fixtures  aiul  hardware.  L. 
.A.  Dari.ing  (aimi'any’s  complete  cata¬ 
logue  (No.  18().A)  of  metal  display 
e(|uipnient  is  supplemented  by  a  new 
36-page  catalogue  (No.  325R)  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  “Vizusell”,  the 
Darling  motlular  line.  .-Atldress:  L.  .A. 
Darling  (Company,  Bronson,  Midi. 

Selling  the  Salesperson.  In  the  jingle 
contest  recently  concludetl  by  Holf- 


I'RooF  Hosifry,  contestants  we: 
to  name  the  salesperson  who  sold 
their  hosiery,  and  the  winneri! 
clerks  they  named  got  identi(al 
Top  award  was  a  Paris  vacation, 
Felzer,  Holeproof  merchandise  nij 
ager,  said  contest  entries  and  hi 
sales  were  stepped  up  considerably 
this  device,  since  the  "sales 
themselves  pushed  for  more  eni 

Early  Fan  Business.  'Fo  dui 

stores  to  push  promotion  of  elt 
fans  early  in  the  season,  the  Naho 
Ei.f(;trk;ai,  Manufacturfrs 
TioN  eadi  year  gives  prizes  for  thel 
wiiulows  tlevoted  to  electric  fantil 
the  month  of  May.  This  year; 
grand  prize  of  a  $1,009  savings 
went  to  Roy  M.  Grill,  The  Gift  M 
Harlingen,  Texas.  First  and  se 
prize  winners  in  the  department 
group  were  Robert  J.  Otten,  ,Stoi 
Fhomas,  (diarleston,  W.  Va.,  and  1 
aid  Sheppard,  Burdine’s,  West 
Beach,  Fla.  NEMA  reports  that 
(ontest  entries  increase  each  year,  co 
firming  the  observable  fact  that 
season  fan  promotions  are  on  th 
crease. 


Management  Perspective  {Continued  from  page  9) 


give  increasing  attention  to  this  area 
of  employee  benefits  to  be  sure  that 
you  are  in  line  with  your  competitors. 

Retailing  as  a  Career.  Finally  in  this 
personnel  area  I  want  to  comment  on 
a  major  challenge  to  our  profession— 
namely  selling  retailing  as  an  exciting, 
dynamic  and  rewarding  career.  For 
too  long,  department  and  specialty 
stores  have  not  been  getting  their 
proper  share  of  good  potential  execu¬ 
tives  from  schools  and  colleges.  The 
fault  has  been  largely  ours  because,  as 
an  industry,  we  have  not  done  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  adequate  job  of  selling  the 
opportunities  our  profession  does 
offer,  l  oo  many  of  us  have  sat  back 
and  let  someone  else  do  the  job. 

.As  a  profession  we  suffer  from  not 
properly  informing  school  placement 
executives  on  the  many  and  varied 
skilled  jobs  we  have  and  the  broad  op¬ 
portunity  for  high  executive  earnings 
we  offer.  This  is  an  industry  task  if  we 
are  going  to  establish  the  prestige  re¬ 
tailing  should  enjoy.  It  is  a  challenge 


to  the  small  store  and  the  large  sti 
alike.  It  requires  concerted  actio 
both  the  high  school  and  college  lev 
Our  Personnel  Group  has  long  I 
working  on  this  problem  with  scho 
colleges  and  with  Distributive  Ec 
tion.  Two  years  ago  the  Group 
lished  the  brochure  entitled  “Re 
ing  Has  .A  Career  For  You,”  which  te 
our  story.  Over  40,000  copies  of 
pamphlet  have  been  distributed  ar 
third  printing  is  now  in  process. 
Recognizing  the  paramount  iraf 
tance  of  the  problem,  NRDGA’s ! 
of  Directors  has  appointed  a  cor 
tee  of  store  principals  and  major  i 
times,  under  the  chairmanship 
Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  presid 
of  .Allied  .Stores,  to  undertake^ 
thorough  program  of  research  and^l 
tailer  and  public  education  at 
local  and  national  levels  to  prop 
present  the  great  opportunities 
profession  offers.  In  this  effort  we  i 
the  support  of  every  retailer.  1 
an  area  where  you  can  and  should  wa 
collectively  in  your  own  communitf. 
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